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H O M E. 



CONTINUATION OF SIR. ESMOHP's NARHATIVC 



OiR Esmond pafsed two days in anxious de« 
liberation^ without being able to come to any 
determination that entirely pleased biai. 

From the first hour be bad seen Matilda, 
lie had been fascinated by her beauty and 
angelic sweetnefs ; her deplorable situation by 
exciting the truest commiseration, and terror 
for her safety, had afterwards interested him 
deeply in her fate, yet the attachment he had 
for her before she left Mrs. Sorell's, was slight 
to what he now felt. The tendernefs he had 
seen ber show to her mother; her timidity 
with himself; her melting softnefs and ex- 
treme helplefsaeff , had entwined her about \di 
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heart in sach a manner^ as made him feel that 
be could sooner part with his existence than 
with her. He had no hesitation therefore in 
resolvinj^ to marry her, but to his doing it im- 
mediately, many obstacles presented them- 
selves. 

Ought he toJ)ecome the son of Mrs. Fati* 
brook without more knowledge of her charac- 
ter? Could he introduce her to his friends, 
and wish her to be received and carefsed its 
the mother of his wife, while uncertain that 
she might not prove a disgraceful companion? 
Her veracity indeed, was apparently infinitely 
more to be trusted than Mrs. SorelPs, but still 

the afsertions of the latter bad never been 

• 

refuted by the conduct of Mrs. Fanbrook; 
and ought he then wholly to despise the 
warnings so repeatedly given him by Mrs. 
Sorell, to be upon his guard, otherwise Mrs. 
Fanbrook would infallibly impose upon him ? 
Her removal from Mrs. Sorell's might be 
merely a measure of prudence, from knowing 
that she could not there carry on her designs 
without being detected. Her request that he 
would protect Matilda as a brother, if he did 
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not think her worthy to be his wife, bad a 
favourable appearance ; but it might only be 
an artifice to gain his approbation, while she 
saw there was no danger of his complying 
with her request. — Matilda thought well of her 
mother, but was her opinion to be trusted ? 
How many, much older than ISIatilda, were 
wholly blind to the«characteMi of their rela- 
tions ? 

But notwithstanding this reasoning, any 
suspicions to the prejudice of Mrs Fanbrook 
seemed so unworthy of her, that he woukl 
have banished them entirely from his mind, 
had not the recent fate of a friend, wlio had 
b^n betrayed into an unfortunate marriage, 
and cruelly deceived in characters he had no 
cause to distrust, dwelt in his thoughts, and 
led him to entertain doubts of Mrs. Fanbrook 
almost in opposition to his senses. 

Were be to delay his marriage, and leave 
Matilda at liberty till his doubts were removed, 
what might not be the consequence ? If placed 
in an easy independent situation, she would 
soon have numerous admirers who might rob 
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faioi of her afiections ; or, her mother, if she 
was really uowqiKhy, might soon entangle 
her in a marriage which offered more brilliant 
advantages than he pofsefsed. Might she not 
even be again expose<l to the arts of a Phipps 
or a Peel ? The very pofsibility of such dangers 
to her, he shuddered to think of, and could 
not be a moi||pnt easy, if she were for an 
instant removed from bis imtaedia^e care and 
protection. 

Marrying privately^ and keeping bis mar- 
riage for some time concealed, seemed a more 
eligiBle measure, but to this alsa there were 
objections. He had frequently declared to 
bis uncle, that were he even so unfortunate 
as to fix his affections contrary to his wishes^ 
he would at least never marry without his 
knowledge; and were he to inform him at 
present of the choice he bad made, it might 
occasion him much fruitlefs anxiety, while the 
delays he would deniaud, till inquiries could 
be made into the history and character of Mrs. 
Fanbrook, might be troublesome and tedious 
in the extreme. Were Mr. Anson even to 
consent easily to his marriage, would be also 
'Consent to Matilda^s being secluded from so- 
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cicty ? and how could he endure to have her 
time sacrificed to disagreeable visits and idle 
cereaionies, when he wished it to be devoted 
entirely to himself? And if she appeared im- 
mediately in public as his wife, he might 
never be certain of pofsefsing her affection so 
completely as he wished. 

He had l^png resolved to continue unmarried^ 
if he cocrid not meet with a woman be not 
only loved, but by whom he was nncereiy be- 
laved ; and he had seen men so often de- 
ceived in this particular, which was indeed so 
difficult to ascertain, where interest could be 
supposed to have any influence, that he had 
often imagined he should never marry. He 
now found be should be lefs miserable in mar- 
rying Matilda, without that return of afFec- 
tioa he bad hitherto thought indispensable, 
tban in being separated from her,^ — but he 
was equally sensible be could never be happy 
without being truly beloved. « 

If he continued with her some time in her 
present retired situation! secure from cx^xy 
rival, he had no doubt of gaining her affec- 
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tions completely ; and, in retirement he might 
hope to be lo^d for his own sake alone. 
.From her total ignorance of the enjoyments 
of wealth, and the allurements of the world, 
the dazzling attractions of fortune, which fas- 
cinated the minds, and corrupted the hearts 
of so many -women, could liave no power 
over hers ; but, in society, some feeling of 
. interest or vanity might insensibly blend it- 
self with her partiality for him, and give the 
latter an appearance of strength, which might 
be owing chiefly to the former. It was like- 
wise only by her continuing in solitude, that 
he could have theiiappinefs of her society, be- 
fore acquaintance with the world lefsened tlie 
bewitching simplicity of her manners, which 
to him was one of her most powerful attrac- 
tions. 

Pafsion and prudence were strongly at va- 
riance in the breast of Sir Esmond ; but, after 
long^ revolving the subject in his ^rnind, be 
came to the resolution of continuing with Ma- 
tilda on the terms that had been agreed upon, 
with a firm determination to marry her at the 
end of five or six months. 
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He imagined that he shouM then be able 
to form a decisive opinion of Mrs. Fanbrook ; 
and that, in the mean while, from Matilda^s 
partiality for him, his plan could not be inju^ 
rious to her, and was the best he could devise, 
to obriate all the difficulties be had to contend 
with. He was not without scruples about the 
distrefs it might occasion for a time to her and 
her mother, but he persuaded himself it would 
be slight. He meant to afsure them both, in 
the most solemn manner, that they never 
should have-an}' just cause to reproach him ; 
from which they would be sensible, that if 
there was nothing blamable in the conduct of 
Mrs. Fanbrook, they could have nothing ul- 
timately to fear in his. They would trust, 
that he only delayed his marriage till he should 
be better acquainted with their characters, or 
until other events might render it more con- 
venient ; and the mere suspension of the ce- 
remony, under such circumstances, could not, 
be thought, be of consequence. 

Of Mrs* Faabrook's making any opposition 
to his design, he had no apprehension ; her 
state of health, extreme poverty, and the 
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dangers to^hidi Matildi was exposed, all 
UDked to afsore him of her acquiescence. 

When fae informed her of bis intention, 
which he did in as gentle and consolatory 
terms as po&ible, he observed her turn pale ; 
but this might be merely the effect of dis- 
appointed ambition. The opposition, how- 
ever, which she seemed inclined to give to his 
design was greater than he apprehended ; but 
as his determination was taken, be left her 
lAmptly, that she might not have power to 
shake his resolution. 

On leaving her apartment, he quitted the 
bouse for some time, that she might have 
leisure to reflect on hts intention, as un- 
alterable, before she could attempt to speak 
to him again ; but the moment be returned 
to it, Matilda told him, that lier mother had 
been very ill since his departure, and earnestly 
reque^d to see him. 

He could not refuse, though he was even 
lefs disposed to yield to her solicitations 
than when they parted. Me had just come 
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from a walk in the Park, wbidfliad forcibly 
recaUed to bis mind tbe circnmstances that 
bad occurred during her abode at Mrs, 
Soreli's ; and the recollection was not favour- 
able to Mrs. Fanbrook. He could not be 
tinconsctOQs that the prediction of Mrs* 
Sorell had been strictly verified ; Mrs, Fan- 
brook had told biro 9 ** a fine story of her sitf" 
feringSj'* and it was certainly pofsible, that 
the whole might be, as Mrs. Sorell had said, 
a contrivance to inveigle him into marriage. 
Even Mrs. Sorell's repeated afsertions that 
** Matilda could act her part to a nicety^'* 
dwelt painfully on his mind, and almost 
threw a shade of suspicion over her con- 
duct.-*It made him, at least, think that it 
was bis indispensable duty to himself, to be 
cautious in not involving himself rashly in 
marriage ; and when therefore, he saw Mrs. 
Fanbrook, and heard her again urge him to 
relinquish her daughter, he listened with a 
predetermination to oppose her. 

The more reluctance he showed to com- 
ply with her request, the more earnestly did 
she employ <svery argument that she could 
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think of to bend him to her purpose, till his 
distrust of her arose almost to conviction of 
her acting solely from selfish motives. 

** Why, Mrs. Fanbrook,'* cried he, im- 
patiently, ^' will you persist in remonstrances 
which betray such want of confidence in me ? — 
You say that you have reason to think well 
of my character; do not then distrust the 
solemn afsurance I have given, that you shall 
never have any just cause for reproach.-^ 
Matilda is dearer to me than life, and I am 
persuaded that she loves me ; but there are 
invincible obstacles to my marrying her im- 
mediately. I vowed to my Uncle, that I 
never would marry without his consent ; and 
can I expect that he would instantly give it 
to my marriage with Matilda ? or should I 
even expose him to the pain of viewing my 
wife in the light, in which, perhaps, he might 
regard her at present? In a very short 
time, every obstacle to our union may be 
removed, and he will then exult in my choice. 
But were wc to separate in the interim, to 
what dangers would she be exposed ! I 
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tremble every instant that she is out of my 
sight." 

Mrs. Fanbrook eagerly replied, that if he 
would allow himself a moment's reflection, 
lie would be convinced tlmt he could only do 
Tight by either relinquishiug or marrying 
Matilda. 

^* Iwill marry her!" he exclaimed, ^'butis 
it of any consequence, whether I do it now 
or a few months hence ? You cannot, surely 
from your knowledge of what is pafsing in 
the world, consider the ceremony of^ mar- 
riage as any test of merit, and must be sen- 
sible how often it is degraded. Most unhap- 
pil)', the form of marriage is frequently re- 
garded as a sufficient testimony of the virtue 
of which it is only meant to be the support. 
It sometimes happens, that single women of 
the most licentious manners, are suddenly 
raised to a respectable place in society, by 
being dignified with ttie title of wife by a fozftl 
lover ; — ^while other w^omen, who have justly 
forfeited all claim tq respect, by the violation 
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of every principle of duty, both as ivives 
and mothers, are admitted into society merely 
by their marrying the very men on whose 
account they have been divorced! — ^Sach 
marriages are an insult to virtue, and ren- 
der it impofsible to feel all the respect for the 
iustitutiou, which it is much to be wi^ed 
could be felt for it." 

" It is true,** replied Mrs. Fanbrook, " but 
should we add to the calamity by showing 
contempt of marriage ? Did I really disap- 
prove of the institution, I should still be 
careful by what means I attempted to abolish 
it. Reformations should not be prbmoted by 
violent measures, and I should think rajrself 
justly excluded from society, if (thoi^h I 
thought it not wrong,) I lived with any man 
without being his wife. It would be arrogant 
presumption in a private individual, thus to 
oppose the voice of the most respectable part 
of societ}', and the great majority of man- 
kind -, but in me, it would also be acting in 
defiance of my principles; for I think the 
marriage i^i»tltution indispensable to the vir- 
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tue and bappinefs of bumao beii^gs; aiid 
whatever may be its defects^ tbe showing dis- 
regard to it is not tbe means to redrefs grie?- 
aACes, but to increase vice." 

" Matrimony," said Sir Esmond, ** is ccr- 
tainly an institution which ought to be re« 
spected, as it is calculated to promote the 
welfare of mankind; but since it is so un« 
fortunately regulated, you must not annex 
too high an idea to the name of wife, but 
consider, that while we act solely from vir- 
tuous motives, we ought to rest satisfied with 
our conduct." 

Sir Esmond said nothing to Mrs. Fanbrodk, 
that be did not think; but he had not re- 
flected deeply on the subject on which he 
spoke. He had been shocked by seeing the 
daily abuses of the marriage institution, and 
be eagerly caught hold of them, to reconcile 
himself to his design. Hurried away by the 
impetuosity of bis feelings, and his distrust 
of Mrs. Fanbrook, he persuaded himself that 
lie was rigbty and continued to reiterate 
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every argument favourable to his views, till 
sfie was overpowered, if not convinced by 
his reasoning. He flattered himself however, 
that even if she were the character he wished, 
she would be consoled about ISIatilda, since 
be had now so fully explained his future ia- 
tentions. 
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FOR some days Mrs. Fanbrook continued 
so weak, that Sir Esmond gave up almost 
entirely the pleasure of seeing Matilda, that 
she might devote herself to the care of her 
mother, who stood ia constant need of her 
attendance ; though Sir Esmond did not now 
view her illnefs with the apprehensions he 
had done at first. He regarded her case as 
merely a state of debility, brought on by too 
low diet, ^ and violent agitation of mind, and 
trusted that she would soon be restored to 
health. 

The solicitude he showed about her, and 
the extreme tendemefs and affection with 
which he behaved to Matilda, seemed to af- 
fect her deeply, and he was soon convinced 
that he was most truly beloved. 
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A short time had elapsed when he found 
himself obliged to go into the country for a 
few days. An estate ^as to be sold in the 
neighbourhood of Anson House, which it 
was of importance to him to have, and the 
proprietor having offered to dispose of it by 
private contract, Mr. Anson was anxious that 
Sir Esmond should transact the businefs him- 
self, and he had therefore agreed to go into 
Kent the beginnuig of June. 

When he informed Matilda of bis inten- 
tions, he told her that his absence should be 
as short as pofsible, and could not at the 
farthest exceed a week. 

She heard of his design with regret, but 
without exprefsing any wish to hasten bis re« 
turn sooner than might be convenient or 
agreeable to himself. Pleased as she always 
appeared to see him, she had never desired 
him to prolong or repeat his visits oftener than 
he chose; she wished him to be governed 
entirely by his own inclination, and thought 
the joy she discovered on their meeting, a 
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sufficient testimony of the satis&ction she 
found in his society. 

Mrs. Fanbrook was now so much recovered 
that Sir Esmond told Matilda, he should ex- 
pect on his return from Keat, that her time 
would be chiefly dedicated to himself^ and 
hoped that she would then confer herself aa 
his wife, though the ceremony of their mar* 
riage must still be delayed 

Matilda already loved him with all the tender** 
nefs of a wife, and wished to regard her fate as 
iudifsolubly united to hi*. — Gratitude as well aa 
affection, filled her heart whenever she thought 
of him ; she viewed him as the deliverer of 
her mother and herself from the most horrible 
evils, and her life would not, she felt, be too 
gveaft a sacrifice for bia happinefs. These 
sentiments she had frequently acknowledged 
to him, and now, concern for their approach- 
ing separation, love aud gratitude, all utiited 
to make her listen to his proposal in a man- 
ner that he thought afsiued biai of her con- 
sent. 
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The evening before hi^departure^ she asked 
him several questions about his journey, and 
particularly inquired if he would be any where 
in Kent, except at Anson-House ? 

» 

He told her that he should pafs all the time 
he could spare from businefs, at his uncle, Sir 
John Ornville*s, whose house was but a few 
miles from his own. 

On saying this he recollected that he had 
neglected to get some new music he had in- 
tended to carry to Mifs Ornville, and exprefs- 
ed much regret for the omifsion* 

Matilda asked if Mifs Ornville was a good 
musician ? 

'' She plays with great taste on the piano- 
forte," replied Sir Esmond. 

" Is she young ?" 

" About twenty one." 

*' And handsome ?" 
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'^ And handsome : but I forget her appear- 
ance, in admiration of her other qualities ; — 
if you wish to see Intelligence, Virtue, and 
the Graces, look at Mifs Ornville." 

Sir Esmond was so much accustomed to 
think of Mifs Ornville as a sister, that he for- 
got he praised her in the language of a lover, 
— but his words made a deep imprefsion on 
Matilda, and for the first time, the poison of 
jealousy infused itself into her heart. 

Her emotions were not observed by him ; 
the thoughts of his departure^ had previously 
lowered her spirits, and the increased sorrow 
he saw in her countenance the remainder of 
the evening, he attributed to the same cause^ 
and was gratified by it. 
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UPON Sir Esmond's arrival atAnson-Housc, 
he found the person with whom he came to 
negotiate, had been suddenly called to a dis- 
tance, but was expected to return in a few 
days. This obHged him to remun longer 
in the country than he intended, and made 
him a week later in returning to town, than 
be bad any expectation of being when be 
quitted it. 

The instant be arrived, be went to Mrs. 
Fanbrook's full of joy at the prospect of see- 
ing Matilda. As he entered the house, he 
was met by her mother, whom he rejoiced to 
find much recovered, but to bis inquiries 
about her daughter, she answered only by 
saying she was in her drefsing-room, and ad- 
vancing hastily before him, opened the door 
4 



of the room^ and softly said, <^ My dear, here 
is Sir Esmond.*' 

K 

Matilda was reclining on a sofa, with a 
handkerchief thrown outer h^ face, bnt upon 
hearing, her mother's words, she suddenly 
started up, and drawing aside the handker- 
chief, discovered a countenance pale and 
sorrowful. As Sir Esmond eagerly sprung 
forward, she looked at him earnestly for a 
moment, and immediately fainted. 

*^ Gracious God !'' he exclaimed, *^ what is 
the meaning of this ? Has she been ill ?*' 

** She has been alarmed by your long ab- 
sence,'' replied Mrs. Fanbrook. 

This answer calmed his fears, and he had 
soon the satisfaction of seeing her restored to 

life. 

He informed her of the occurrence which 
had detained him in the country, and exprefs- 
cd the utmost regret for the anxiety it had 
occasioned her -, while at the same time he 
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acknowledged that he felt delight from it^ as 
a proof of her affection. 

She anxiously listened to every word that 
be spoke ; again and again inquired about the 

circumstance which had detained him^ as if 
she wished to be aisured that businefs alone 
bad been the cause of his absence, and ap- 
peared deeply affected by the exprefsioos of 
his tendernefs. 

^ Sir Esmond, whose attachment to her had 
been heightened, rather than diminished by 
absence, was delighted by thefe proofs of her 
affection, and would have thought himself 
completely happy, could he have seen her 
fece again illumined by smiles, as before their 
separation ; but her features continued over- 
cast by an exprefsion of sorrow, which he in 
vain endeavoured to temove. He imagined 
it was OM'ing to the weakened state of her 
frame, and the anxiety she had suffered, the 
effects of which could not be immediately 
overcome ; but he trusted a few days would 
restore her to cheeifulnefs. 



Several days, however, elapsed ^ without 
producing the effect he wished. A settled 
melancholy seemed to have taken pofsefsioa 
of her ; her cheek was pale, her eye had lost 
its lustreiand though apparently more sensible 
than ever to bis affection, it seemed to have 
no efiect in lefseniog th^ sadnefs of her 
countetmnce. 

Sir Esmond became alarmed ; he was per* 
suaded she bad some secret cause of uu« 
bappinefs, and earnestly entreated to know 
what it was? 

She answered only by tears. With in- 
creased apprehension he conjured her to tell 
him, why she was thus affected ? 

Several times she attempted to speak, but 
her perturbation increasing, he flew to Mrs« 
Fanbrook to request an explanation ; certain 
of hearing of some strange misfortune, yet 
wholly at a lofs to conjecture what be had to 
dread. 

Mrs. Fanbrook saw his distrefs with much 
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<56tiC6rhf and ende^youred t6 alleviate it by 
afsaring him his apprehensions were greater 
than he had cause for. " Matilda^ Sir,** con- 
tinued she, '' loves you with an enthusiasm 
Suited to her nature, but most unfortunate for 
lier situation. The mention of your journey 
to K6nt, first awakened her to the full know- 
ledge of her affection for you, and of the mis- 
fortunes which might result from it; your 
prsuses of Mi& Ornville added to her unhap- 
pine& by inspiring her with jealousy; and 
your failing to return at the time appointed, 
filled her with terror : she feared she was for- 
gotten in more agreeable society, and grief 
and anxiety reduced her to the condition in 
which you found her.'* 

" But why,** cried Sir Esmond, ** should 
her grief continue ? Now that I am returned 
with even increased affection, why does not 
her sorrow die with its cause?'* 

" Because,** replied Mrs. Fanbrook, '* its 
causes are more numerous than I have yet in- 
formed you. Jealousy was not the only con- 
sequence of your praises of Mifs Ornville ; she 



was struck with admiration of the woman yofx 
described I — compared herself with the pictmjc 
you had drawn, and sunk in her own estiacui- 
tion by the comparison. A thousand times 
she repeated your encomiums of Mifs Om- 
▼ilie, adding, he may love^ but he dees uot 
respect me ; it is my person he adcairesy but 
be forgets Mifs Ornville's appearance in ad* 
miration of her other quaUties. 

I told her it was impofsible for you not to 
respect her. 

He cannot respect me, she replied, for 
I exprefsed no disapprofbation, on hearing 
him make a proposal, which I ought never to* 

have listened to Oh ! how I am fallen in 

Dfty own estimation, since that moment !*^^4ie 
may now, perhaps, think that I have some 
good qualities, but how will be reoiember me 
hereafter, if heforsaket me for someMifis Orn* 
Tjlle ? 

I endeav^xured to persuade her that yoa 
would never forsake her. 

Have you forgot, ^e as^ed, your pr^- 
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paring me to expect he might become indifler- 

• 

em ? — But can I eyer be so ? — How is my heart 
enchained V* 

I 

I entreated her for my take to forbear such 
reflections ; they pierced me to the hearty and 
added to the misery I always suffered from her 
situation^ were more than I could support. 

No sooner was this said, than I repent^ 
it, from the distrefs it threw her into ; and she 
afsured me in the paost solemn manner, thai 
amidst all the misery she suffered, she had a 
pleasure in loving you, which she would not 
relinquish for worlds. 

Qer; anxieties are too deep!}* rooted to be 

easily subdued. She says there is. but^ 9ne 

« 

remedy for her, which, however painful j she 
must submit to i — ^it is to leave you.** 

" Leave me !" cried Sir Esmond, in 
amazement ; " how could she think of it ?'* 

" The being forsaken by you, or thought 
unworthy of your esteem,,are the greatest dis- 
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trefses, which, she thinks, can befal her/aod 
a speedy separation , she fancies, is the only 
means of preventing them. I asked her how 
she coald resolve on a measure which would 
be so afflicting to you ? She answered it would 
make ber extremely miserable, but she had no 
alternaltire from greater misfortune, for she 
should die of grief, were she to be forsakcfn 
or despised by you. No beings, ^e said, were 
so much to be pitied as the women who wer** 
mistrelses to the men they loved. A for* 
saken wife could never be so great an object 
of compafsion, as she might still have thle 
regard of ftiends, and the Gonsciousneis of 
deserving her husband's esteem to support 
ber ; but what consolation could remain ta 
an unfortunate mistrefs ? 

9 
I 

I told her tbat few of them felt as she would 
do in their situation. 

The generafity of them' may not, she re^ 
pfied ; but many of them, who have been se- 
duced, may be amiable and deserving of 

esteem. Oh I how cruel are men! how 

cegacdlefs of poor belplefs women ! 
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You, I said^ were far from cruel, and 
would, I was persuaded, yet act virtuously. 

$ut be caonot esteem me, she replied, 
sifice he Aioks I would become his DHstreb, 
and I should sink into the earth with sorrow, 
if he should remember me hereafter only with 
pity.— *I must deserve from him more ; the 
iaielligeiice aud graces of Mifs Ornville, I can- 
not aspii*e too, — but her virtue I will emulate." 

Sir Esmond listened to Mrs. Fanbrook with 
the most anxious solicitude, but without the 
unhappinefs which he at first had suifered ; 
on the contrary, he rejoiced to find how easy 
it would be to banish every trace of un- 
easinefs from Matilda, by immediate mar* 
riage. 

But on returning to her, how great was his 
surprise, when instead of hearing his proposal 
with the satisfaction he expected, she melted 
into tears, and appeared overwhelmed with 
grief. 

Sir Esmond astonished, entreated to know 
the cause of Iwr sorrow i 



^It ift)^ replied she, *^ because jwor gene- 
rous design, makes me more than ever kment 

that it is impofsible f or us to marry." 

'< Impofsible ! Wbj ? How can it be im-» 
poTsible !'' 

^' There are many objections to it, but it is 
enough that I should never forgive mysdf for 
having drawn you kito marriage by pity for 
my dtstrefe." 

** It ia'I," cried Sir Esmond^ " who ought 
never to forgive myself for proposing to place 
3'Ott in a situation which U unworthy of you. 
Nothing, I am now sensible can excuse my 
conduct, but it may be some palliation of^my 
error, that it was my firm determination to 
marry you in a very short time, if you would 
accept of my hand.'* 

*' I always believed," said Matilda, "that 

it was your intention to marry me some time 

hence, if circumstances should then render 

it proper ^ but it is my sorrow alone, which 

1 B5 



has led you to think of it at present : jrou 
shall never sacrifice yourself for me.** 



'* Call it not a sacrifice ! Banish, I beaeeeb 
yoU} erery apprehension, and believe that the 
moment which makes you my wife, will be 
the happiest of my life.** 
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But how long -will that happineft kst? 
M^y you not in a few months regret the act 
of a blind affixtion ? — How cruel it is that we 
can have no dependeuce on love !*' 

*^ How Matilda ! have you then no trust in 
your affection for me ?" 

'^Our situations are widely diflferent.** 

t . 

** However different, my affection for you 
I believe is unalterable, and you have surely 
some cause to trust me.** 



** Dare you trust yourself without a longer 
trial of your affection ? Your visits to me have 
hitherto been voluntaiy, and you knew they 
could cease when you pleased j but you know 



not \Amt dfect the sbacUes o^ malrimooy 
might produce. In your eyes I maj have 
attiactionsy but have.! the cyialities yoa would 
wMi in a wife i^ 



** I see uo human being equal to you 



n- 



* Not even Mils Ornville ? 



ir 



'^ Not even Mifs Ornville. She is next to 

you ; and in her presence I became sensible of 

the injustice I did you by placing you in a 

situation to deprive you of such a friend^r I 

will own, that before I went into Kent, I waa 

so intoxicated with my happinefs as to be for* 

getful of every thing else \. but the sight of 

her awakened me to a sense of my errori and 

ioade me wish that you were her sister in af- 

fection, as well as in merits On my return I 

bhould instantly have proposed our roarris^e^ 

had not my very love for you, made me 

anxiou^ to keep you a few months unoccupied 

with the ceremonies of society. Let these 

acknowledgments convince yoa at once, of 

my aflfection and esteem*^' 

^ Oh r cried Matilda^ << that tliey hadpm*^ 
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cjBded your clisoo^Fery of my present Hnhap- 
pinoTs) — Aeii our tnairiage wouU have been 
easy ; but now, njgiit you not ia a moment 
of calm reflection, believe that my mother aad 
I had laid a snare to entrap you ?" 

^'Impo&ible! I can never suspect you of 
artifice ; your behaviour has always been too 
much the ofispring of genuine feehng 4o ad- 
mit ci two interpretations." 

These afsurances softened, without baoidi- 
ing the grief of Matilda, who prayed him 
to urge her no further ou the subject, till she 
had'reflected on it at leisure. 

He complied, and for some days forbote te 
renew the conversation; but perceiving her 
melancholy continue, he again, in the roost 
earnest manner, besought her consent fo 
their union. 

With much agitation she confefted, that 
she had determined, if ever their marriage took 
place, it should not be until his confidence in 
lier sincerity, and in the steadinefs of his own 
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a ife ctiop» sfaeuld justisfy kis marrying a wo* 
man who lay under so many- disadvantages. 

^ What are those disadvantages ?'* asked 
Sir Esmond^ impatiently : " Is there 'one 
of them of the smallest importance ?" 



^^ They may all be of importance in the 
pinion of yoor friends, and some of them are 
of the utmost to yourself. I have nothing to 
oifier you but nflhction and integrity ; apd it 
is necefsary you should be well afsured of the 
latter before I become your wife.** 

*' You torture me by talking in this manner ; 
how is it pofsible I can be more a&ured of 
your excellence than I am ?" 

^f By time and sefKuratJon* It is my wish 
to retire for a while with my mother into the 
country.*' 



|M 



** Tblofveme! 



" No,** replied Matilda, affected by his ap- 
pearance J " I will not leave you, if you for- 
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bid it : — ^^btit, if yott wish me to be in peace, 
you will consent to my departure.** 

** Wby should I consent? What purpose 
can it pofsibly serve?'* 

^* It win enable me to respect myself. 1-re- 
gard your happineis too much to faecomeyour 
wife, and would respect the object of your af- 
fection too highly to permit her to be your 
miHreis. The more I love, the more jealous 
and diffident I become of myself ; — ^I regard 
myself for your sake,r-I would have the being 
you love perfect. 
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** Yoti are perfect^r— you are every thing I 
can wish^" 

^* Can I trust opinions so much influepeed 
by feeling ?" 

** Do you not trust your own, Matilda ? Are 
you not now suiSering yourself to be guided 
entirely by feeling ?" 

<' O 00 ! my feelings would, lead me to be 
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always .wkb you ; but I think it right we 
should port. My mother too, I see, though 
she is silent, improves my inteotion, and 
therefore I am not guided entirely by my own 
judgment. Six or eight months absence will 
allow you time for reflection, and convince 
you of ndy disinterested anxiety for your hap* 
pine&9 when I can hazard the lofs of you by 
so long a separation/' 

<^ Can you truly love me, and have tb»re* 

■ 

solution to leave me V* 

'^ If I bad but the power of exprefsing how 
dear you are to me, you would not ask such 
a question. — ^I shall be miserable^ but your 
esteem is more necefsary to my happinefs 
than your society." 

'^ You know not how wretched you are 
going to make me ; do you not see that my 
whole soul is yours?'' 

** O ! that it noay be thus six months hence ! 
By a single look, I shall then discover if your 
heart ia dtill unchanged/' 
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<^ If yoQ should sec me indifferent )** 

^* Do Dot speak of it.'* 

'< If I should not only be indiderent, but 
married to another ?** 

Matilda made no answer, but her varying 
colour eloquently exprelsed her feelings. 

Sir Esmond was penetrated with grief, on 
seeing the pain he had given her, and in the 
tenderest language implored her forgivenefe. 

** 1 will forgive you," she replied, " but 
do not again exercise your power ; the very 
pofsibiUty of your marrying another gives me 
an anguish I cannot describe : I cannot ex- 
pose you to the same suffering.'* 

^* How greatly you are mistaken ! Were 
you to appear in the world, you would imme« 
diately be besieged by thousands, in a manner 
that would distract me.** 

•* One succefsful riv^J could as cffectu- 
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ally destroy my peace as thousands: but 
none can ever excite your fear of me, for I am 
more than indifferent to every other mao; 
when absent from you, I wish to shut my 
eyes, and see no image in imagination but 
yourself." 

** Whether absent or with you, Matilda, 
I see no being but you." 

" My mother tells me, that men feel very 
differently from women ; they fly to amuse- 
ment, to relieve their care ; and the variety 
of their occupations soon banish from their 
breast the softer feelings." 

** My heart, then, is framed as a woman's ; 
for, without you, all occupations are insipid. 
It is death to part froitt you." 

" Our separation will, I hope, be temporary ; 
we part pow, that we may be happy hereafter." 

" I cannot compel you, Matilda, — I cannot 
even wish you to remain with me against 
your inclination , but, without you, how can 
I exiu 1" 
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SIR Esmond seeing it would be impofeiUr 
to detain Matilda with any satisfaction to her* 
self, unlefs be could effeet a change in her 
sentiments, endeavoured in the most earnest 
manner to interest her mother in bis favouf. 

He told her 'how firmly it bad been bis 
determination to marry her daughter, from 
the moment be was acquainted with her 
story, and fnlly explained' his motives for 
delaying bis marriage, while at the same time 
be highly condemned his conduct. It was 
most ungenerous, he said, to make her hap- 
pinefs depend upon him in the manner he 
bad done; but presuming on the partiality 
that Mrs. Fanbcook said she felt for him, and 
upon the rectitude of his intentions, he bad 
allowed himself to be hurried away by his 



feelings, to an extent he should ever regret. 
He concluded by impIoriDg her intercefsion 
with Matilda for the speedy accomplishment 
of their marriage. 

Mr>. Fanbrook showed real coDcern for his 
aDhappiDefs, yet could not be prevailed upon 
to grant liis request ; declaring that Matilda 
was 60 mudi convisoed of the profA'iety of 
ddayiog their union, that she sliould- think 
it wrong to oppose her. 

*• Her objections are so imaginary," re- 
plied Sir Esmond, " chat it cannot l)C right 
to yield to them." 

*' I do not think tliem imaginary," returned 
Mn. Faobrook; ** she certainly ought not 
to let you rashly precipitate yourself into a 
marriage which may be thought imprudent. " 

** Would you then wait," cried he, im- 
patiently, " till I am calm enough to be in- 
difierent whether I marry or not i" 

'* No," replied Mrs. Fanbrook, witli an 
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indulgent smilt, ** but I should certainlj wish 
you to wait tiU you can have a little more 
confidence in yourself, and in her* la there 
a person who might not suspect har dis- 
trefs was' a contrivance to inveigle you ? Who 
might Doteveo suppoae our whole story a 
fabricatioD ?" 

** The circumstances of it would carry con- 
viction' to any ^|ind." 

" Not solely on our own authority, for how 
easy is it for artful women to contrive a 
plausible tale?^ 

** But if I am satisfied, of what importance 
is it what others think ?** 

'' Of the greatest, both to you and your 
wife. Were the Ornville family to he told 
that you had married a girl, whose mother 
offered her to you as a mistrels, and that af- 
ter she herself had agreed to live with you 
as such, her virtuous scruples became suddenly 
so great as to oblige you to marry her, what 
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would they diink either of die mother or 
daughter ?'* 

" There would be no occasion for their 
knowing circumstances, which would give rise 
to unjust suspicion.'' ^ 

^^ It might be impofsible to conceal some 
that would require explanation; besides, 
would you have your wife's credit depend oo 
the concealment of her historjP?" 

" I would have it rest upon her merit, and 
am certain wherever you and she appear, you 
will be respected." 

** Am I to trust to the opinion of a young 
man strongly influenced by pafsion ? It must 
be our care to deserve respect by our con- 
duct. • We are still strangers even to you, 
and wholly unknown in the world, and I 
should be very sorry were Matilda to marry 
you, while her behaviour could be supposed 
artful and selfish. Had you proposed mar- 
riage before you went into Kent, how joyfully 
should I have consented T' 
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<' Our. marris^ may then be debji^ for a 
time, but let her not leave me in the mean 
while; that would surely be unneoe&aiy 
cruelty/* 

<' She is convinced it is right, and I am too 
much of her opinion to oppose her/* 

** You allow yourself then, to be governed 
by chimerical scruples ?** 

'^ I do not think them such.'* 

*^ You do not certainly think it material 
what are the precise number of weeks or 
months she remaius as she has hitherto been 
situated ? She cannot expect by removal, to 
preserve her reputation. The time I have 
devoted to her, your having no visitor but 
myself, the very means which my anadety 
for her safety made me pursue, and a thou* 
sand occurrences which I have not, perhaps, 
been sufficiently careful to prevent, have 
drawn upon her aD the obloquy of the situa* 
tion she dreads.** 
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^' She is aware of this^ but at present, her 
credits has no share in her concern. Repu- 
talkm is desirable^ but Reputation is not Vir- 
tue ; and it is to be deplored how many wo» 
men think, that when character is once lost, 
thej haye nothing farther to r^ard." 

^' Matilda^s conduct Is yery different; it 
springs from the real spirit of virtue ; and, 
as I am satisBed of this, you ought either to 
prevail on her to marry me, or to remain 
with me till she does. - Her situation has not 
lately been objected to by you/' 

^* When I thought myself dying, and was 
surrounded with dangers, I conceived my- 
self to be under the sad necefsity of giving 
yoo Matilda, to save her from a much greater 
calamity ; but from that moment, peace vrus 
a stranger to my mind ; and it has since re- 
quired the constant recollection of the h<Mr- 
rors from which she was snatched, to enable 
me to support with any degree of composure, 
the misfortune to which she still was exposed. 
I saw, however, that you were too much pre- 
pofsefsed against me to believe in what I 
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said ; and .1 feared, that if, by farther ex- 
postalation and entreaty, I appeared to dis- 
trust the solemn promise you had given that 
we shonfd never have cause to reprOacb yoU; 
1 should only strengthen your belief ia mj 
selfishnefe, without more effectually secur- 
ing your just consideration of Matilda, wboi 
I should be no more. — Even after I became 
considerably better, my frame continued too 
feeble for me not to fear a speedy, if not a 
sudden difsolution ; but at all events, I was 
not in a state to protect her, and I could only 
console myself with the hope that the worth 
of Matilda would soon make its due impres- 
sion on your mind, and lead you to do justice 
to her, and to yourself. — These hopes were 
cherished by your behaviour, before you went 
to Kent, and I only waited your return to 
make another and effectual attempt to alter 
your intentions respecting her. But a change 
in your views has been effected in a manner, 
which, though it puts an end to the chief 
cause of my affliction, makes our couduct 
liable to such misinterpretation, as must pre- 
vent, for the present, the full accomplish- 
ment of my wishes, in seeing her your w ife." 
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^' But tbough you will not permit her to be 
my wife, I still cannot see why you should 
now, as we are situated, wbh our separation.'' 

" In the regulation of conduct," replied Mrs, 
Fanbrook, " there are two things which should 
always be kept in view ; the first is the ap- 
probation of our own conscience ; — the second, 
the effect which our actions may have as an 
example to others. Though I have always 
hoped that you would marry Matilda, yet till 
now it was uncertain, and if forsaken by you, 
I considered her as devoted to a life of ob- 
scurity, — unnoticed, and unknown, I thought 
she would pafs through life seeking content- 
ment in peace of mindj and tiie exercise of 
goodnefs in private; but now, that she is cer- 
tainly to be your wife, every circumstance of 
her conduct becomes of importance, both for 
your sake, and from the place which your for- 
tune will give her in society.- Her continuing 
with you, therefore, under the appearance of 
your mistrefa would be highly improper." 

<' But sincb she has already incurred the 
odium, the allowing the mistake to continue a 
few months longer can be of no importance." 

Volume IV. C 
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" Should we persevere in a fault,*' said 
Mrs. Fanbrook, " because it is committed j or 
is it of no importance to what degree wc 
err ?- — ^The cruel-situation of Matilda, driven 
to the alternative of choo&ing the least among 
^many evils, may palliate conduct in her and 
her unhappy mother, which were otherwise 
JQexcusable; but if, when she is Lady Anson, 
her character-should be respectable, may not 
the belief of her having previously b«cn your 
'mistrefs, afford a kind of sanction to others to 
form similar connexions much lefs justifi^ 

able ? ^Strict rules of conduct are absolutely 

necefsary <o the welfare of society, as the only 
means of preventing those inroads of vice, 
^vhich weaknefs of mind, and* violence of pas- 
sion, would otherwise perpetually occasion, 
even among those who wish to do right, for 
few cart Judge, though all can imitate. 

It is in this view that I have so constantly 
opposed your making those excursions with 
Matilda, which you have so often proposed. 
For her sake, I was averse to her appearing 
with you, since she must be regarded as yo«ii 
niistrefs, but I was no lefs desirous for yDi)r>, 
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to prevent your b^ing seen with her. Wheti 
a wicked or contemptible man appears f)ub« 
licly with bis mistrefs, he only exposes him- 
self to the contempt he deserves ; but when a 
respectable characteri by some strange devia- 
tion from what is rights acts in the same 
manner^ he does a real injury to society, by 
encouraging the vicious in a disregard of 
decorum ; misleading the young and tbought- 
lefs ; and wounding the feelings, and reprefs- 
ing the spirit of virtue in respectable women. 

Whether, therefore, I listen to the dictatesi 
of my feelings, or of my judgment, I cannot 
too earnestly wish to see her removed from a 
situation, which does injustice to her own 
cli^racter^ and may have the most dangerous 
influence on that of others/* 

" All this may be very right in you," 
<!ried Sir Esmond, ^* but surely Matilda is not 
guided by views of public utility ! Her motives 
for separation are imaginary in the extreme, 
and her feelings altogether changed ; I have 
hardly seen a smile upon her faoe, since my 

return from Kent." 

1 C2 
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. " Before your departure," said Mrs. Fan 
4)co0k, " she was happy with you, not tnereli 
.from affection, but in the persuasion that sbc 
would soon be your wife. What we had seen 
^f your disposition, and heard of your cha- 
racter, gave her the conviction, as it did mCf 
that you only delayed your marriage till yos 
-had an opportunity of knowing that you wer« 
not deceived in us-; and as we had no dis- 
covery to «dread, she imagined it woukt not 
be long before your doubts would be removed. 
But no sooner did your praises of Mifs Om- 
ville lead her to view herself with the eyes o: 
another, tl^n she became unhappy, and be- 
lieved that she was far below the excellence 
which her love of you and of virtue, made her 
equally ambitious of attaining. 

When her jealousy of Mifs Ornville ccai 
her admiration of her increased, and she r< 
garded with enthusiasm the woman on whoi 
YOU could bestow such exalted encomiui 
Her mind w&s incefsantly employed about h( 
and no sacrifice she would have thought t( 
great to render herself equally worthy of yoi 
esteem. 



How, said s^e, can I be a moment easy in a 
state which Mifs Orilville would condemn ^ 
She would think me unworthy of all regard. 

I told her that Mifs Ornville would not think 
her uAWortby if she was accjuaihted with her 
story* 

3ut stil), replied Matilda^ she oould not 
afspciate with me, and would think that if I 
felt as I ought, I could not remain with Sir 
Ksfnotid. He is sensible of this ; he says my 
situation must deprive me of her as a friend, 
but it was her virtues which made him reSect 
on this. He has talked to me. of my beauty, 
but is that praise? The most profligate or. 
insignificant woman may have beauty. — 
Could he speak of the intelligence, the virtue 
of MatiJda, I should be too happy V* 

•* How much have I been mistaken," said 
Sir Esmond ; ^* since she had given me her 
affection, I thought I could nott be more secure 
of her, but neither regard to her own bappi^ 
nefs, nor mine, can make her deviate from 
what she imagines right. For this she sacri- 

C3 
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fices oar present, and hazards her future bap- 
pioefs, for I am now in her power, but slie 
does not know what change separation may 
produce. What romantic conduct is tbisf 

" It may be termed romantic, but will not on 
reflection, appear inconsistent with our know« 
ledge of human nature. Of all pafsions, lore 
has been the most frequently misunderstood 
and unjustly depreciated ; owing partly to a 
variety of other attachments usurping its name, 
and partly to its effects being extremely de- 
pendent on the character of the person who 
loves, and yet more on that of the beloved 
object. Genuine love always leads us to afsi- 
roilate ourselves to the person we lore, and is 
therefore, when well placed, not only a source 
of the truest happinefs, but capable of pro- 
ducing the most admirable effects upon the 
character. It has been known to reform sud- 
denly men of very licentious manners, and 
its influence over women is yet greater than 
upon men. When you consider this, the con- 
duct of Matilda will not appear surprising, 
though it may be gratifying as a prqof of 
her love and eutrcm. 
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H, instead of speaking to her as you did of 
Mils Ornville, you had brought women of in- 
ferior character about her, and seemed indif- 
ferent to superior qualities ; her state of mind 
might now have been very different from what 
it is. Without the aid of love, the power of ex- 
ample at her age is great, and even at a much 
later period, the generality of people are in- 
sensibly affected by the company they keep ; 
though this is seldom sufficiently attended to. 

How many fathers have I heard speak' in 
the presence of their daughters, with lenity, or 
as they called it with good nature, of miscon- 
duct in women, at which in their own daugh- 
ters, they would have felt the highest indig- 
nation; not considering that the sentiments 
they exprefsed before them, and the example 
of the woman whose errors they palliated, 
might have infinitely more effect in relaxing 
their conduct, than parental authority could 
have in restraining it. No man should coua- 
tenapce in another, what be would not forgive 
in his wife or daughter. — If you, Sir,, wish to 
form a true judgment of Matilda^s conduct, 
think bow you would choose your daughter to 

C4 
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act in her situation. If you do this, I believe 
you will not hesitate to approve of her leaving 
you/' 

• 

Sir Esmond did not yield easily to Mrs. 
Fanbrook's reasoning, but he found that be 
could no linger oppose the wishes of her and 
her daughter. Since argument failed to per- 
suade, supplication was unnecefsary ^ for Ma« 
tiida had repeatedly declared, that she would 
never leave him without his consent, although 
she must he unhappy in remaining with him. 

But soon all concern for himself, was lost 
in anxiety for them. Mrs. Fanbr6ok*s health 
though much recovered, had never been rc- 
stared, and he had often been alarmed at the 
symptoms of weaknefs that appeared, which 
he imputed to the shock her constitution 1iad 
received at Mrs, SorelFs; but when he dis- 
covered through Matilda,' that her ill health 
was to be attributed to unceasing unhappinefs 
a^out her daughter, and that since her removal 
froni Mrs. Sorell's, though she had never 
suITered the kind of misery she had experienced 
there ; yet that she had been from that instant 



a total strauger to the peace of mind, which* 
she had occasionally felt before, he was struck 
deep with remorse. He viewed his conduct 
not only as ungenerous, but cruel. His at- 
tachment to Matilda was sufficient to interest 
him deeply in Mrs. Fanbrook, but her own 
manners had excited his admiration, and M'on 
his regard ; and when he reflected on the ar- 
guments she had urged for his separation from 
her daughter^ .he could not help being in^ 
prefsed with the highest respect for her char- 
racter, from the justnefs of her views, and the 
rectitude of her principles* 

He no longer wished Matilda to live with 
him, btit as his wife* He was anxious to soften 
by every means in his power the sorrows of 
Mrs. Fanbrook, and to cherish the virtuous 
feelings of her daughter. The more he re- 
flected on them, the more he admired — the 
more he loved her, and the happier he was in 
her affection, — and condemned himself for the 
highest imprudence, as well as injustice, in 
having proposed to place her in a situation, 
which might tarnish the purity of her mind, 
or weaken the force of those principles ^ whidi 
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he now felt, rendered her affection infinitely 
gratifying to him, and gave that dependence 
on her conduct which could alone be a secu- 
rity for permanent happinefs. 

He consented to her retiring to the country, 
and promised that for half a year he would 
make no attempt to see her contrary to her 
wishes. He chose Hampstead for the place 
of her abode, from its vicinity to town, and 
being the residence of his uncle in autumn, at 
whose house he could be near her without 
exciting observation. She was settled there 
in September, and he has never seen her 
since. He heai** of her regularly by her 
mother, whom he frequently meets l\y ap- 
pointment in a walk, and by her is informed 
that Matilda, though anxious and melancholy, 
is busily employed in reading the books that 
at her own request, have been recommended 
by her mother and himself for her imprqvc- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER II. 



M 



Rs. Almorn£ perused the narrative of 
Sir Esmond ^vitb much attention^ and found 
no difficulty in forming an opinion of Matilda 
and ber mother.' 

Oh meeting with Mr. Anson in the morning, 
he anxiously inquired what she thought of 
them? 

'*From the beginning of the story," she 
replied, " I had little doubt of their worth, 
but their last act seems to leave it unques- 
tionable, and gives both of them a title to that 
esteem, which Matilda is so ambitious of de- 
serving." 

** I am extremely happy," said Mr. Anson, 
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'' that you entertain so favourable an opinion 
vof them, for whatever Matilda may be^ 
Esmond^s happinefs is now entirely depend- 
ant upon her. Their separation, and the r^ 
morse he suffered for his conduct, afiectedhis 
spirits to a degree that alarmed nie extremely, 
and made me anxiously inquire the cause, 
%vhich he frankly acknowledged. Though 
from his account, I thought very highly of 
^latilda, yet I was not sorry she had with* 
drawn, as it would give htm time to tnake a 
a trial both of her and of himself; but I very 
soon changed my opinion, for he continued 
so unhappy, that I should gladly have seen 
his marriage take place immediately, and in 
considering how it could best be accelerate^l, 
it occurred to me, that no means was so likely 
to overcome the objectionsof Matilda, as your 
being interested in her favour. She would 
consider you as an impartial judge, and if you 
approved of their marriage, would probably 
be guided by your opinion. I wrote to you, 
therefore, to request a visit, not intending to 
inform him of my design, till I should know 
your sentiments, but on being taken ill I could 
not conceal it, and the joy with which he 
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beard my proposal, made me extremely happy 
Ihad thought of it." 

^ It will give me the truest pleasure/' said 
Mrs. Almorne, ** if it is in my power to serve 

him.'' 

^' He has great dependence on your power^ 
and wondered he had not thought of you him- 
self. The suasive Mrs. Almorne^ he said, would 
not only obviate the scruples of Matilda^ but 
be the very friend of whom both she and her. 
mother stand in need, to give them confidence 
in themselves on their introduction into the 
^orld. The goodnefs, the justnefs^ the con- 
sistency of conduct, which had so uniformly 
marked the life o^ Mrs. iVImornc, m^de her 
approbation ^" 

" Stop, my friend,*' interrupted Mrs. Al- 
mome, '^ you must not repeat the extravagant, 
exprefsions of a young man under a sudden im- 
pulse of joy." 

«' Well then," said Mr. Anson, " I will not 
say ^hat we both think, but we know how 
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much wcmay depend on your friendship, and 
if you can prevail upon Matilda to Morten 
the time of separation, you will indeed reliere 
him from much unfaappinefs, for it is only in 
seeing her and her mother restored to tran- 
quillity, that he caa be in peace. He natr 
severely condemns every part of his conduct 
to them. Wbien tb^ safety of an innocent 
girl could pofsibly be in danger^ he says, he 
ought never for a moment to have listened to 
the suggestions of a Mrs. Sorell. Of Mrs. 
Fftnbrook's sufferings frbm his refusal to com- 
ply with herrequestj he cannot think without 
misery ; nor of the consequences which inight 
have followed it, without horror. I have fre- 
quently endeavoured to soften his regret, by 
mentioning the various circumstances which 
contributed to mislead him, and sometimes I 
have succeeded ; but if ou meeting with Mrs. 
Fanbrook, she appeared a little paler than 
usual, he returned home wretched. 

To all this distrefs has been added the idle 
anxieties of a lover. When we were at 
Hampstead, he was never easy a moment, if 
he was not walking near tlie dwelling of 
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Matilda^ lest some accident should happen to 
her. Here, though he hears from her mother 
daily, he is in perpetual dread of a rival, and 
blames himself for not having, placed hernia a 
more retired situation^ I told him that she 
roust be unworthy of fegard, if she was ca- 
pable of deserting him. He said he had no 
fear of her forsaking him, but of her seeing 
another that she might think more agreeable. 
I asked if she admitted visitors ? No ; but by 
bis own desire she spent much time abroad in 
taking exercise, and could not be seen witfa^ 
out becoming the object of pursuit ; he should 
never be in peace till he had a legal claim to 
protect her. I found it was in vain to reason 
with him, and was obliged to leave him to the. 
enjoyment of his fears/' 

''I venture to bope,^* said ^rs. Almorne, 
^^ that it will really be in my power to restore 
to him Matilda. Has he never thought of 
making inquiries about Mrs. Fanbrook of 
others ? As her husband was in the army, it 
might not be difficult to obtain information." 

'^ I suggested it, but he said unlefs it wero 



to gratify me^ he would never make the at- 
tetnpti as it would distrefs him extremely to 
betray the smallest distrust of her. ^' 

•The enlrance of Sir Esmond prevented 
Airs* Almorne's replying. 

4 

He advanced to her with much anxiety in 
hid countenance/ but the reception she gave 

him immediately relieved his fears. 

• 

^ Your smiles, A&dani/' said be, as she 
held out her baud to him, '* are the harbingers 
of pcaoe ; they say every thing I wish/* 

• • 

.'' They promise at least,'* saud Mrs. AI^ 
norne, ^' that nothing shall be left undone by 
me, for your happinefs. '* 

^* When I knew your goodnefs so well, I 
wonder I did not sooner rest my hopes on it ; 
you are aiirays the consoler of the afflicted.*" 

^^ You will not, I trust, be long of that num- 
ber," replied Mrs. Almorne. "I am abnost 
as much in love with Matilda, as yourself ) I 
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respect her motheiv and hope they cannot with- 
stand our joint solicitations/ When can I 
see Mis. Fanbrook ? it is tlirough her I must 
approach her daughter/* 

" To-day I hope. If you will permit mc, 
I will go immediately and request her to re« 
ceive a visit from you ? But I should previ- 
ously inform you, that she is not entirely un- 
acquainted with you. Anxious to prepare 
her for our design, I tdd her two days ago, 
that Mr. Anson was in expectatiou of a .visit 
from a lady, whom I wished she .knQw, aecb 
upon telling her who it was, she said she was 
no stranger to your character. I asked, if it 
did not inspire her with a desire to meet witiK 
you ? She answered, that her misfortunes pre« 
eluded such a wish, tad then made inquiries^ 
which showed, that though acquainted with, 
your character, she was totally ignorant of 
your situation. I wistied to urge a meeting 
with yqu, but she appeared so disturbed, Ir 
thought it an improper time to profs the sub^ 
ject, supposing that it was her misfortunes 
that aflected her ; but on reflection I rather 
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think it was the mention of you, for on tbe 
first sound of your name- she changed colour, 
and betrayed an agitation she very seltjom 
discovers.'* 

** It is strange thatthe mention of me should 
thus affect her ;-— but Fanbrook is a ficlitioos 
tiame ; can you tell me her tea] one }^ ' 

" Arnvale." 

'^AtnTaleP* repeated Mrs^ Almomei^ith 
pupriae, ^' are you certain of it V* 

** Perfectly certain : it was her husband's 
name; . her own was Balfour..*' 

"Then Tknow her! certainly know her! 
and she is all that you can wish !'* 

" You raise me to heaven!" cried Sir Es- 
mond, " but repeat your words^ for I feacr 
some sad mistake." 

** There is no mistake ;. I remember Matilda., 
well, when she was but seven years old." 



*^ Could I beKeve in this, my bappinefs 
would be too great !" 

■ 

'' It will indeed be great ; but gvacioua 
heaven !" exclaimed Mrs. Almorne^ wbile the 
tears flowed down ber cheek. '^ bas Mrs. 
Arnrale been suffering such misery from 
poverty^ while I have been rolling in afRu- 
ence !" 

" What happinefs !" cried Sir Esmond, 
** wil^Mfs. Arnvale feel in being restore^ to 
such fi friend as you ! Her sorrows and 
Matilda's will now be at an end, and their 
ment evinced to Mr. Anson/' 

^' Of their merit, my dear Esmond/* said 
Mr. Anson* ^* I never had a doubt, yet my 
joy at this discovery is little inferior to your 
own.'* 

*'How constantly, my dear Sir, do you 
lay me under obligations ! it is to your kind 
solicitude, I owe my present felicity.*' 

^^ Think not of the little share I have had 
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IB prqmoiii^ yoat bappin^fs^ but hasten to 
restore peace to Mrs. Fanbrook; Mrs. Al* 
morne wUl tell you how to conduct your- 
ielf/* 

" Tall her,** said Mrs. Almorne^ '^exactly^ 
iKrhat has pafsed since my arrival in town ; it 
inay be u satisfaction to her to know that I 
esteemed Mrs. Fanbrook>. before I knew her 
as Mrs. Arnvale/* 

** How has it happened,'* said Mr. Anson,. 
^' that in all her distrefses she never thought 
6f applying to you, who have the wish, with 
the power to do good ?** 

" You find she was a stranger to my fituftr 
tion, and I fear does not consider me as a 
friend, for we were known to each other 
chiefly through the medium of others. She 
was sister-in-law to my friend Mrs. Balfour, 
who spoise of her in-, the highest terms, and 
showed me many of her letters, but I never 
saw her but once, wKen she vbited me at Mrs. 
Balfour^s desire. Siie was then accompanied 
hy Matilda, on her way from Ludlow to join 
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her husband in a distant part of the country, 

and at my particular request pafsed two days 

with me at Mount Almorne. Her unsettled 

life, and the death of Mrs. Balfour soon after 

made me lose all knowledge of her, and it is 

very probable she does not imagine that she is 

either remembered or esteemed by me. Our 

meeting now, will be a sad one, for we cannot 

hr<ret the days that are past,— but hasten to 

her, Sir Esmond, and tell her that I wait most 

impatiently to embrace her.** 
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CHAPTER III. 



OiNCE Sir Esmond's separation from Matilda, 
he had never been in Mrs. Arnvale*s bouse at 
Hampstead; but he thought he might now 
venture thither, after sending a note previously 
by a servant, to inform her of his coming* 

She received him without the knowledge of 
Matilda, and with much inquietude as to the 
cause of his unexpected visit. 

He relieved her uneasinefs immediately, by 
afsuring her be was the mefscnger of agree- 
able tidings ; but when he proceeded to n^en-^ 
lion Mrs. Almorne, her countenance again 
became clouded by anxiety ^ and on discover- 
ing that Mrs. Almorne was informed of her 
story, her agitation became so great, that it 
was with difficulty he could compose or per- 



-«]ade her, that Mrs. Almorne^s esteem for 
Mrs. Arnvale was not lost in her knowledge 
of Mrs. Fanbrook. 

When she was a little te-afsured, she 
confefied it was strange that she should 
feel such unhappinefs at the thoughts of Mrs« 
Ahnorne^s knowing of her history ; ** but," 
added she, ^' equivocal situations ate ev« 
painful, and the approbation of those we 
e^em is indispensable to our peace !" 

'^ Permit me," said Sir Esmond, ^^ to re- 
move every shadow of uneasinefs you can have, 
by bringing Mrs. Almorne here ; a look from 
her will banish all your anxieties." 

Mrs. Arnvale begged the meeting might be 
<]e]ayed for a day, till she should recover some 
firmnefs ; but Sir Esmond, persuaded that de- 
lay would only prolong her disquiet, pre- 
vailed upon her at length to grant his re* 
quest. 

He hastened to town with the utmost cx^ 
pedition i and, in as short a tim^ as the dis- 
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tance would permit^ returned with Mrs. 
Almorne^ whom he conducted to the room 
where Mrs. Arnvale waited to receive her, 
and immediately withdrew. 

Mrs. Arnvale felt much perturbation oa 
.the entrance of Mrs. Almorne, but the be- 
haviour of the latter soon abated her un- 
easinefs. She showed her such kindncfs, 
blended with so much respect; discovered 
such sympathy in her misfortunes, with ten- 
dernefs to the memory of the friend they had 
mutually lost; that Mrs. Arnvale's apprehen- 
sions yielded at length to pleasing emotions. 

The mild dignity of Mrs. AImorne*s ap- 
pearance, the goodnefs that irradiated her 
countenance, and the gentlenefs of her man- 
ners^ gradually inspired Mrs. Arnvale with 
peace and confidence, and she gratefully ac- 
knowledged that she experienced from their 
meeting, a satisfaction of which she bad be- 
lieved herself incapable. 

She likewise confefsed the anxiety with 
which she had met her ; for though she ex.- 
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pected the moiA favourable interpretation bfher 
conduct, yet she had found her own mind 
so unexpectedly influenced by the prefsure of 
misfortune, that she could hardly suppose 
Mrs. Almorne could acquit her of error, unlefs 
she bad experienced similar distrefses. 

** The forcible representation given of thc^ 
by Sir Esmond,*' said Mrs. Almorne, " left 
me no hesitation in forming a just opinion of 
you and of your daughter." 

** Yet I cannot imagine.'* replied Mrs. 

Arnvale, '^ that a young man like him, could 

form an adequate conception of them. It is 

a vulgar and trite remark, that one half of 

the world does not know how the other lives; 

but the truth of it I have experienced in a 

manner, of which, till lately, I had no idea. 

Although all my life ^ stranger to affluence, 

I little conceived the scenes of poverty and 

wretchednefs I have recently seen ; nor could 

imagine the peculiar misery to which persons 

accustomed to polished society may be ex- 

posed, by that extreme poverty which throws 

them out of thefir station, and reduces them 

ValufM IF. D 
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to the nece&ity of constantly witucCiiog tlie 
condition of the lowest clais of people. The 
ignorance, meannefs, and depravity of many 
of them ; the penury, helplefsne(s, and wretch- 
ednefs of others, contrasted with the gaiety 
and splendour always to be seen in London, 
presented the most melancholy and mortifying 
pictures of human life. But when I turned 
A'om the contemplation of them, to the con* 
sideration of my child, I cannot exprefs the 
anguish I suffered. — Dear as she was to me, 
her death would have been a blefsing, when 
I saw the horrible evils to which she was 
exposed. 

Anxious to secure for her the little that we 
had remaining, I subsisted for some time al- 
most on bread and water, till my strength 
was considerably impaired. But in whatever 
way I lived, the prospect of want, from the 
expenses of life increasing, seemed inevitable. 
Never shall I forget the heart sicknefs wl^ich 
has often overcome me, at the mention of a 

new tax ! Our poverty and misery are now 

over; but their effects on myself, I may never 
recover." 
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^ I lament deeply/* said Mrs. Almorne, 
<^ both for yoHr sake and Sir Esmond's, the 
error of his conduct, which has been very 
inconsistent with his character, but his re- 
morse is great." 

^^ There were maoy circumstances to plead 
in his excuse,*' replied Mrs. Arnvalcj ^^ aiiid 
one of them was, his having, in some degree, 
lost bis respect for marriage, by seeing th« 
defects of the institution ', so hazardous is it 
to allow youthful pafsions the smallest pretext 
for being the regulators of moral conduct ;-- 
but he is now sufficiently aware of the danger 
of temporising with established duties.*' 

" No circumstance," said Mrs. AlmornC) 
'^ can excuse the conduct of Sir Esmond. In 
consideration of his remorse, I have not fully 
declared my disapprobation of it either to hi9 
uncle or himself; but it has morlified and 
grieved me." 

*^ But how many young men of fashioUj 
placed in circumstances similar to Sir Es- 
mond's, would have behaved so well as he 
did r 
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*' Were the example of others," said 
Mrs. Almorue, <^ to aiford a justificatioa of 
his faults, he would find much in the conduct 
not only of his own sex, but of ours. What 
man is worse received in female society, for 
being guilty of seduction, or notorious for 
having what are called affairs of gallantry ?— 
How many husbands, who have driven their 
wives into vice by their brutality or profligacy, 
are treated graciously by our sex ? How 
many, even respectable women, have I seen 
exprefs the utmost indignation, and feel hor- 
ror at the idea of having the least intercourse 
with a kept-mistrefs, without the smallest 
inquiry into the circumstances, which placed 
her in the unfortunate situation ; while, thie 
next minute, they would afsociate without 
scruple with difsolute men ! How few wo- 
men, in fine, have distinguished themselves 
by a just disapprobation of the wanderings of 
men ? unlefs, indeed, it can be the means of 
punishing the unfortunate women with whom 
they are connected. A Lord Anrose will 
suffer neglect, because he cannot on every 
occasion, be received without his wife; but 
had he not married Lady Anrose, he might 
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bave had numerous gallantries both with single 
and married womeui without risk of correction 
from the delicate consciences of females !—- 
Men have found or fancied it their interest 
to allow themselves certain liberties, and 
women most obsequiously support their ini* 
quities. Did we not daily see numerous 
instances of it, the effect which custom pro- 
duces in hardening the hearts, and blinding 
the understandings ^f human beings, would 
hardly appear credible ! 

I shall never reflect on the miseries you 
bave suffered, without the deepest regret; 
aggravated by the pain of knowing that 
it would have been easy for me to have 
prevented them. May I not reproach 
you for not remembering me in your dis- 
trefs ?" 

" I have almost been reproaching myself 
for it, but I was extremely mistaken in your 
situation, and was far, very far from sup- 
posing myself intitled to your consideration. 
I had not heard of you for eleven years, be- 
fore Sir Esmond spoke of you, and awakened 
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•me to recollections which I thought were 
more blunted than I find them to be*. Till I 

4 

ihe springs ATitbin us are touched, we little 
know the feelings of which we are sus- 
ceptible." 

** The remembrance of our last meeting," 
said Mrs. Almorne, ^' is stealing so fast upon 
me* that I must beg of jou to banish it by 
.the sight of Matilda. Does ^e know of our 

interview ?'* 

** She does, but not all the causes of it. 
I told her that Sir Esmond had been here to 
prepare me for a visit from a lady, who had 
been the most intimate friend of her aunt. 
She interrupted me eagerly, to ask how you 
knew the place of my abode ? I answered 
by Sir Esmond, whose relation you were, 
which I did not know till to-day. I informed 
her of a few other particulars, but was too 
full of anxiety to explain the design of your 
visit." 

** Much comfort yet awaits you, I trust, in 
her prosperity, and I hope she will now have 
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■o ol^ection to marrying Sir Esmond imme- 
diately. 

*^ She can no longer have a scruple ; and 
I own their separation has made them both 
80 unhappy^ that I began to think it ought 
not to continue. I shall go and prepare her 
to see you," 

*^ Tell her that I am not only the maternal 
friend of Sir Esmond, but the adopted mother 
of Mifs Omville, whom I am impatient to in- 
troduce to her as a sister." 

After a short absence, Mrs. Arnvale re- 
turned alone, saying, Matilda was too much 
overcome by joy and timidity to be able to 
ajqpear till 9be waa a little composed. 

*< I will go to her," said Mrs. Almorne ; 
** it will be easier for her thao to come to 
me, and her agitation will hardly decrease 
till we meet." 

Mis. Arnvale gladly afsented, and led the 
way to her daughter, who sunk almost over- 
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Matilda replied that she bad never opposed 
it, but from anxiety for bis happinefs ; and 
DOW be was convinced of the integrity of her 
mother, and could uiarry her with the ap- 
probation of his uncle, she bad not the least 
wish to delay it. 

Mrs. Almorne afsured her of the entire ap- 
probation of Mr. Anson, in whom she would 
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powered with emotion, on finding herself in 
the arms of Mrs. Almorne. | 

When she was a little revived, Mrs. 
Almorne endeavoured to tranquillize her 
by speaking of the esteem she had for her 
mother, and the regard she had for the 
memory of her aunt ; declaring it would be 
one of the most agreeable events of her Hfe, 
if she could have an opportunity of showing 
to her and to her mother, the gratitude she 
owed to Mrs. Balfour. 

She then spoke of Sir Esmond, ezprefsing 
ber earnest hope that she had no longer any 
objection to their union. 
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find a father, and hoped she would always 



regard her as a mother. 



" 1 will regard you. Madam," said Matilda,, 
emphatically, *^ as a guardian angel ! It is 
by you we are all restored to peace T' 

^^ Complete then my satisfaction,*' returned . 
Mrs. Almorne, . ^^ by permitting me to send 
Sir Esmond to hear from yourself your deci* 
sion; he anxiously waits the result of out 
meeting." 

Matilda offering no objection, Mrs. Al* 
morne bid her kindly adieu. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



M, 



.R. Anson being unable Co wait on Mrs. 
Arnvale and Matilda at Hampstead, they vi- 
sited him in town^ when Sir Esmond bad the 
satisfaction of hearing him declare it was im« 
pofsible that any person conld see tbem, with- 
out being convinced of their exceilence« 

Sir Esmond was extremely desirous his 
marriage should immediately take place in a 
private manner, and be kept secret till Mr. 
Anson was able to make a visit at Ornviile 
Abbey, where be wished it should first be 
made known, as the best way of making so 
great a change of situation easy to the timid 
Matilda, and the most agreeable plan that 
could be adopted for himself. 

Mrs. Almorne and Mr. Anson highly ap- 
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prored of the pr(^$al> which^ od various 
accounts, was particularly agreeable to Mrs. 
Arovale and Matilda. 

It was therefore settled, that the marriage 
should be privately performed, and concealed 
till Mr. Anson was able to go into Kent, wben 
they should make a visit both at Ornville Abbey 
and Delvin Lodge before they went to Ansou 
House, where Mrs. Almorne wpuld accom-^ 
pany them, and remain till th^ congratplatory 
visits of the neighbours were o?er« 

This arrangement was no sooner made, than 
a special licence was procured, and the cere- 
mony performed at Mr. Anson's, with such 
secrecy as not to be suspected by any person 
who was not present ; Mrs. and Mifs Aruval^ 
being considered by Mr. Anson's servaQt9 
merely as the friends and visitors of Mrs. Al- 
morne. 

The name of Fanbrook was entirely dropped, 
the house at Hampstead given up, and i^a- 
tilda and ht:r mother settled in one in town, 
uot tax from Mr. Anson's. 
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On the marriage-day, Sir Esmond presented 
his wife with an irrevocable deed of four ban- 
dred pounds per annum in favour of her mo- 
ther, exprefsing, at the same time, his earnest 
wish that Mrs. Arnvaie would always reside 
with her daughter. 

The joy with which Matilda received his 
gift, was damped by her mother^s refusal to 
accept of it, who, though full of gratitude 
to Sir Esmond, declared k was superfluous, if 
she resided with her daughter, and too much, 
if she separated from her. 

Sir Esmond was distrefsed and mortified by 
her refusal, but could not prevail upon her to 
change her resolution, till Mr. Anson and 
Mrs. Almorne joined in supporting his request, 
insisting it was proper that she should be made 
entirely independent. 

She then consented to receive a smaller 
seHi^ment ; but Sir Esmond resisted her en- 
treLics to make any alteration, saying, that 
though he trusted she would never separate 
from her daughter, he wished her to hare a 
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fand for beaevoIeDt purposes always at com- 
mand ; while, at the same tilBe, be hoped that 
she would consider his purse as her own. 

This act completed the happinefs of Ma- 
tilda, who felt that she could not have enjoyed 
tranquillity, had there remained the remotest 
chance of her mother's being again exposed 
to pecuniary distrefses. 
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CHAPTER Y. 
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Rs. Almorne was but a few days in 
towDi before she had the satisfaction of seeing 
Sir Esmond's embarrafsnients happily termi- 
nated. She had not in the mean time been 
unmindful of the other objects of her concerni 
but had seized the first favourable opportunity 
of speaking to him of Valmonsor, of whose 
situation with Constantia she gave him all the 
information which she thought necefsary to 
explain to him, and interest him in her views. 

He entered into them with all the warmth 
she could wish, and told her it would be easy 
for him to bring Valmonsor to an explanation 
of his conduct, as he had received a letter from 
him on his leaving Ramsgate, which gave hiai 
an opportunity of inquiring into bis situa- 
tion. 3 
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" His letter," said Sir Esmond," was only 
a few hurried lines, informing me of his de- 
parture, and earnestly entreating that I would 
write to him soon, and give him all the intel- 
ligence I could of the Ornville faoiiiy , in whose 
welfare, he said, he was more interested than 
he had then either leisure or spirits to explain. 
This letter excited my concern, ami deter- 
Aiined me to inquire into his af&irs, with the 
view of serving him ; and I will now write to 
hilii in a way that must immediately produce 
the eclaircifsement you wish." 

This intelligence was extremely pleasing to 
Mrs. Almorne, and encouraged her to hope 
that her wishes respecting Valmonsor would 
soon be accomplished in a manner the most 
satisfactory. 

She inquired of Sir Esmond, if he knew 
any thing ot Vatmonsor's situation which could 
lead them to guefs his intentions, but he could 
give her no information on the subject. He 
said he knew notning more, than that he hud . 
heard him say, that he was too poor to marry ; 
the recollection of which, on receiving his 
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letter, had made him blame himself extremely 
fer not having thought of promoting him in 
the army, 

" With my fortune," said Sir Esmond, 
'^ this would have been so trifling an act of 
friendship, that I cannot pardon myself the 
omifsion ; but We had not met for years when 
I saw him in June, and my mind was then so 
much occupied, as to prevent my thinking of 
bim in the manner I should have done. » I 
fear that he has little more than, or perhaps 
nothing but his commifsion, which has pro- 
bably been the chief cause of bis beha- 
viour to Mi& OrnviJle; but whatever may 
have been the circumstances that embar* 
rafsed him, however ill-judged or unfor- 
tunate his conduct has been, it must have 
proceeded entirely from an error of judg- 
ment. I am convinced of this, both from my 
knowledge of the man, and because an oppo- 
site line of conduct would have been so evi- 
dently conducive to his own happinefs." 



*^ I have much confidence in your opinion 
of him," saidMi's. Almorne^ ^^ but your latter 
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argament has not much weight with me, as I 
have often seen men sacrifice their present 
comfort, and leave women in miserable sus- 
pense, merely from a fear of incommoding 
themselves with fetters, which might after- 
wards prove inconvenient.'* 

** It is too true,*' replied Sir Esmond, " and 
I have seen such men deservedly punished, by 
losing the object of their affection ; but Val- 
monsor's character is too excellent to leave 
any room for suspicion of such selfish conduct 
in him, and I am persuaded you will in a 
very short time be convinced that he is all you 
can wish." 

These afsurances gave the greatest satis- 
faction to Mrs. Almorne, who having thus 
finished her businefs in town, would instantly 
have returned to Ornvilie, had she not been 
unwilling to leave Mrs. Arnvale, whose health 
was in a precarious state. 

She remained some days on her account, 
and would have postponed her departure still 
longer, had not she and Mr. Hanway received 
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letters from Altona, which made them anxioos 
that Frederic should immediately be at liberty 
to come to town. 

On Mr. Hanway's return from the country, 
she had conversed with him about Frederic, 
and his conversation had strengthened the im«' 
prefsions his letters had given her of the AU 
derton family ^ while the accounts from Ahona, 
made them more than evev deplore Frederic*! 
unfortunate connexion Math them. 

Mr. Hanway wrote to him to urge his loi- 
mediate return to town, without afsigning the 
cause of his request, but mentioned that Mrs. 
Almorne would set out for Ornville the follow- 
ing day. 

Frederic lost uot a moment in complying 
with Mr. Hanway's request, and as Mrs. 
Almorne left town at the time she proposed, 
they pafsed each other on the road. 

Before her departure from London, she en- 
deavoured to prevail on Philip Ornville to 
accompany her to tlie Abbey, and pafs scMxie 
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days at least, with his father and mother, as a 
visit from him would afford them much plea* 
sure, and alleviate their regret for the lofs of 
Frederic ; but he pleaded engagements which 
obliged him to remain in town. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



T, 



HE return of Mrs. Almornis diffused a 
beam of joy over Oruville Abbey. 

In Lady Ornville's happy hours there were 
many persons as agreeable to her as Mrs. 
Almorne, but in sorrow there was none on 
whom she could lean for comfort with so much 
confidence and satisfaction. 

Mrs. Almorne had the pleasure to find her 
lefs unhappy than when she left her, and Sir 
John considerably better. The shock their 
feelings had received from their eldest son^ 
was softened by the time which had elapsed 
since his yisit| and by the hope that he would 
not put his design in execution. Their fears 
were at least in some measure lulled , by his 
having consented so easily to delay his mar- 
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riage, and when an event is delayed, there is 
always room to hope that it may never take 
place. 

The account which Mrs. Almome gave Sir 
John of Sir Esmond's marriage, and of his 
correspondence with Valmonsor, contributed 
stiii more to restore his tranquillity. He was 
extremely fond of his nephew, and highly 
esteemed him, and was now not only relieved 
from the uneasinefs he had suffered about him, 
but felt the greatest satisfaction in knowing 
that his marriage, an event to which he had 
often looked forward with much anxiety, was 
happily accomplished. 

To Constantia alone, Mrs. Almorne com- 
municated Matilda^s story, but she spoke of 
her and her mother to Sir John and Lady 
Ornville, in such high terms, as made them 
perfectly happy in the choice Sir Esmond had 
made. 

A few weeks before, Lady Ornville would 
have been a little mortified in Matilda's having 
no connexions in the fashionable world ; but 
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intiiDsic worth she now felt a blefsiog, which 
would have made her think Sir Esmond for- 
tunate in his wife, although she had been as 
inferior to him in station, as she was in 
fortune. 

No inquiries were made, which Mrs. Al« 
morne found any difEcuIty in answering agree- 
ably. Her esteem was a certain pafsport to 
the favour of Sir John and Lady Ornville, 
and they had no desire to know more than she 
informed them of. 

In the wishes of Sir PZsmond to conceal bis 
marriage till he could bring Lady Ans(>n to 
Ornville, they readily concurred, but earnestly 
wished that the time for it might soon arrive. 

Sir John hoped the occupation Mrs. Arnvale 
and her daughter must necefsarily give to 
Lady Ornville, would suspend her melancholy 
reflections, while the company of his old friend 
and his nephew would be a most valuable ac- 
quisition to himself. 

From Valmonsor's letter to Sir Esmond, Sir 
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John anglfred every thing be wished. He 
calculated the time which isust elapse before 
the neccfsary letters could pais between them, 
and imagined that nothing more was wanting 
to accomplish his wishes. He requested Mrs. 
AliDorne to endeavour to imprefs Constantia 
with the same views, and let him again have 
the bappiuefs of seeing her face adorned with 
smiles. 

Constantia bad so often declared that she 
would never give Valmonsor any farther en- 
couragement, though it were in her power, 
but would leave him entirely to the dictates 
of his own feeling and judgment, that Mrs. 
Almome did not think it proper to inform her 
of the whole of her conversation with Sir 
Esmond ; but she told her his opinion of Val- 
monsor^s conduct, of tiie letter he had received 
from him, and of the consequences which might 
naturally be expected to result from it. 

Sir Esmond's favourable opinion of Val- 
monsor, bad now as formarly much power 
over the mind of Constantia, and she was 
likewise pleased with the prospect of hearing 
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of him occasionally by means of Sir Esmond ; 
but higher her expectations did not rise, for she 
^vas too much dispirited and anxious, to build 
hope on what appeared to her slight fouA* 
dations. 

Of Sir Esmond's story, Mrs, Almorne con- 
cealed no part from her. It was Matilda's 
anxious wish, that Mifs Ornville should be 
made fully acquainted with her history, that 
she might be under no mistake respecting the 
woman, who aspired to the happinefs of call- 
ing her sister ; and this she had so earnestly 
desired, that Sir Esmond requested Mrs. Al- 
morne to carry his narrative to Mifs Orn- 
yiile. 

- It was highly suited to interest the feelings 
of Constantia, who read it again and again, 
till every part of it was deeply imprefced oa 
her memory. 

The distrefses of Mrs. Arnvale powerftiHy 
affected her, and she was particularly struck 
with the view of her at Mrs. Sorell's, which 
she contrasted with the scenes of comfort. 
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affluencei and security, ^he had herself always 
enjoyed; — but the situation of Matilda, still 
more than the sufferings of Mrs. Arnvale, 
taught Constantia how to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of her own lot; while the love of 
virtue which Matilda had evinced, excited the 
highest admiration. 

it did yet more ; it forcibly imprefsed her 
mind with the importance, from the effect 
of example, of her own conduct in a way of 
^vhich she had hitherto been unconscious. 
She had imagined that she was of no conse- 
quence in the creation beyond the little oircle 
of friends by whom she was surrounded;-^ 
she now found, that no limits could be fixed 
to the inflpence of even a very private in-* 
dividual: a single imprefsioii given oCher in a 
casual manner, had guided the conduct of a 
person she liad never seen ; the same impres- 
sion might have operated, although oceans bad 
rcdied between them ; And thus, the influence 
of an individual may extend from one to ano« 
ther, lo the extiTemities of the earth. 

Fobme IF. E 
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CHAPTER Vir, 



C 



^onstantia's anxiety about Frederic made 
Ber take the first opportunity of speaking of 
him to Mrs. Aloiorne. She informed her of 
the conversation siie bad had with him, and 
earnestly desired to know if she had recei?ed 
any farther intelligence of Mifs Alderton from 
Mr. Hanway? 

Mrs. Almorne said that he had only con- 
firmed the imprefsions he had formerly given 
of her, but she expected to receive from him 
in a day or two a letter on the subject, when 
she would speak of it to her fully. 

As Mrs. Almorne seemed desirous to avoid 
the conversation! Coostantia forbore to prefs 
it,, though from her appearance she appre- 
hended fresh cause of disquietude i and a few 
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daj^d after ou the arriiral of a letter from Mr. 
Hanway, Mrs. Almorne acknowledged that a . 
most unexpected and distrefsing event had 
occurred respecting Mrs. Ornville, which she 
had wished to avoid mentioning till she kaeir 
what effect it would have on Frederic. 

** Mr. Hanway's letter," continued Mrs, 
Aimorne, ^* has given me full information, 
but before you peruse it, it is necefsary to 
mention some particulars with which yoii are 
unacquainted. 

When Mrs. Ornville left England, it was 
determined that the time of her return should 
depend on the state of her grandfather's healthy 
but she hoped it would not be later than Sep- 
tember. On the first idea of annulling hi« 
marriage, Frederic thought it necefsary to 
scsjure her remaining at Altona, till bis mea* 
sures were decided; and fearing she might 
return withoTst giving him notice of her inten* 
tlon in time to prevent it, he wrote to her 
before he consulted me, to desire that she 
would not think of leaving Altona, without 
)(iving bim intimation of her design some time 
4 E2 
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before. He afsigned no cause for this, bat 
said he would explain it in a future letter. 

This was not enough to satisfy the anxious 
temper of his wife, who surprised and alarmed 
at his request, imagined it arose from pecu- 
niary embarrafsments, which from kind mo- 
tives he wished to have settled before her re« 
turn. 

. Solicitous however, to be relieved from a 
state of suspense, she wrote privately to young 
Alderton, to desire he would inform her if the 

« 

house had suffered any lofs that would en* 
danger its stability, and acknowledged the 
cause.of her inquiry. 

Alderton showed her letter to his mother ; 
to whom it immediately suggested a means of 
advancing the interest of her daughter. She 
probably feared, that either the amiablenefs 
of Fredericks character, or the influence of his 
friends would^ prevent bis adhering to his de- 
sign of .difsolving his marriage ; and imagined, 
from what she had heard of the irritable and 
jeiJous temper of bis wife, that the informiDg 



Ber of bis intention i would lead het to show a 
resentment, which would render him more 
impatient of his fetters^ or at least convince 
htm^ that all hope of future comfort with het 
must be at an endr 

Bat whatever may have been precisely hear 
views, she represented- to her son, that since 
Mr, Ornvilid^' was determined to annul his 
marriage, it would save him^ a great deal o€ 
pain, and be fer the interest of every person 
eoncerned, if his wife could receive a hint of 
bis intention from some other person than 
himself; and with much difficulty she at lengtU 
prevailed upon Alderton to answer Mrs. OrO— 
ville's letter to the following effect. 

That he had no reason to believe peciT- 
niary affairs had any share in prompting the 
request Mr; Ornville had made, which he 
rather imagined owing to a cause that be couFd 
not think of informiirg her of,^ without the 
utmost reluctance; but as she anxiously 
wished to be relieved from estate of suspense, 
and as it might be better she should be a 
little prepared for an event, which probably 

E3 
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awaited her, he vould \ie»ture to tell her that 
JMr. Ornville bad lately entertained thoughts 
of aDDulIing bis marriage. That he had been 
led to think of it, from their union having littk 
promoted the happinefs of either, andhke- 
iviae, perhaps, from his having some other 
Connexion in view. The recent death of Mr. 
Rook, the clergyman, who had married them, 
he mentioned as an event, that would facilitate 
bis design ; at the same time that be expreCse^l 
himself very doubtful if Mr. Ornville had yet 
formed any decisive resolution upon the sub- 
ject. He concluded by earnestly iatreating 
sh^ would not let her husband know that she 
was acquainted with bis design, but inquire 
of himself his motives for retarding tbar 
meeting, which would probably lead to a foil 
explanation of his intentions. 

These were the heads of his letter, which 
was dictated by his mother with considerable 
addrefs; but when she fancied it would be of 
advantage to her daughter, she was extremely 
mistaken in the character of Mrs. Ornville. 
Whatever anxiety or impatience of temper 
she might discover in the presence of her hu)r 



bendy when she only feared that he did not feel 
for her all the affection she^ ivished ; she was 
little formed to struggle against the conviction 
of bis total indiflerence: her gentle nature 
bent beneath the stroke^ and but for the sake 
of her children, she would have yielded to it 
unresistingly. 

The manner in which it affected her, Mr. 
Hanway has been informed of by his old friend 
Mr. Armiger, who made him a visit last year, 
and upon Mrs. Ornville's leaving England, 
accompanied her to Altona. He writes to 
him, that Alderton*s letter was delivered to 
her by a servant when she was alone, and 
whether she read to the conclusion of it is not 
known ; but some time after her aunt went 
into the room, and found her lying insensible 
on the floor, with the letter open beside her. 

With much difficulty she was recalled to 
life, but it was apparently to a state of half 
existence; she breathed, but her. faculties 
Fcemed suspended, except at moments when 
the sorrow of her aunt was particularly adect- 
ing. She then prefsed her hand, but did not 

E 4 
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speak, and rejectedevery refreshmeiit tliat'^was 
ofieied. 

^ • 

Itvthis state slie continued two days, befcft 
. her aunt $ent for Mr. Armiger toconsult him 
V !i:it sliould be done for h<^r. 

He avl^ed if she had seen her children since 
the receipt of Ald^r ton's letter ? 

Mrs. Benezet said, that she had prevented 
their coming near her, lest the sight of them 
might affect her too much. 

Mr. Armiger thcfught they would rather 
awaken her to some concern for herself^ and 
they were accordingly brought to her bed- 
side, where, without being desired, they kid 
. themselves down, and threw their arms about 
her neck» 

The moment she became sensible they were 
with her, she started up in a transport of grief, 
and clasping them in her arms gave way to 
the most affecting effusions of tendcrnefs and 
sorrow. 
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Arm^gor entreated that she would for theic 
aakesi show some regard to herself, and by de« 
grees be moderated the violence of her afficr- ^ 
tion. 

He likewise succeeded in prevailing upofti 
her to take a slight repast, after, which Mrs. 
Benezet seized a moment of apparent caim^ 
nefs, to represent to her that Alderton might 
be mistaken in the information he had g>verv. 
ber. But she could receive no consolation . 
{com the sugg^ion. She said itwas impofsible 
that he could have: ventured, to write in the 
mnaner. be had done^ if lie. had jiot been per- 
fectly certain of what he advanced ; that at 
most he could only be mistaken in a slight de* 
gree, and.though she were afsured that she 
bad na rival to dread,, still the idea that Mr« 
Oroville could for a inoment, deliberately wish . 
their separation^ was death to her. 

The next day she requested . to . have pen 
and ink, and made an attempt to write,, but at 
the first word she waa so» much affected that 
she could not proceed. An hour after she 
made another effort with no better snccefs,. 
6 £ S 
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and after many reiterated attempts was at 
length obliged to abandon her design. 

The following day she again exprefsed a 
desire to take up the pen, which her aunt 
wished to difsuade her from, but she s;iid, she 
hoped she should now be able, as it was ouly 
to a friend she intended to write. 



Writing materials were then brought to her, 
and, after many interruptions, she finished a 
letter addrefsed to me, which she begged Mr. 
Armiger would send inclosed in one from him- 
self to Mr. Hanway. 

He promised to do so, and with Mrs. 
Benezct's approbation, he sent him also a 
copy of Alderton's letter to Mrs. Ornville. 
His own letter was dated a week after the ar- 
rival of Alderton's, yet there was then no 
change in her for the better. She hardly ever 
slept or took any food, though at the request 
of her friends, she rose every morning, ami 
had her clothes put on. As soon as she ^va^ 
drefsed, she made a visit to her grandfather, 
who was uot able to leave his apartment, aziil 
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during the rest of the day, she lay upon a sofa 
apparently in a state of insensibility, with her 
face constantly covered, except when her 
children were present. At their approach 
she awakened from her lethargic state, and 
fell into such distracting fits of sorrow, aa 
obliged her aunt to keep them separate from 
her as much as pofsible, both for her sake and 
theirs, for they were always much distref^^d, 
and sometimes terrified at her affliction. 

Mr. Anniger concludes his letter by saying 
she had become so extremely weak, that be 
feared she could not long, sustain life under, 
such sufierings. 

When Hanway received Armiger*s letter^ . 
be showed it immediately to Alderton, with 
the copy of bis own, which, had produced 
such melancholy efieqts. Alderton, penetrated 
with grief, and anxious to justify himself to 
Hanway, acknowledged, that he bad been 
compelled by bis mother to write it, and re- 
lated the conversation she bad bad with him to 
effect her purpose. 

£ 6 
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« 

It was by tht» means Mr. Hanway dis^ 
covered the conduct of Mrs, Alderton, of 
which be informed me^ wben he brought me 
the packet from Armiger. We b«th agreed, 
-that the letters should immediately be shown 
to Frederic, but^ that> he should otherwise -be 
]eft to the dictates of his own fedings, being 
convinced they would liave all j:he eflfect we 
could wish, and that ourMnterfereRee wouU 
be equally indelifiate-and superfluous. 

This was the occasion of his being hurried 
to town, which I quitted before bis arrival 
without, hesitation, believing my presenoe 
could do no good, and, might aggravate bis 
unbappinefs^. 

Before I parted with Mrs. Omvilte's letter, 
•I took a copy of it for you, whibh you may 
•now read* 

On saying this, Mrs. Almornetook a lettor 
fix>m her pocket book, and gave it to Coo- 
stantift* 
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•*ToMr8. Almorne; 

m 

*^'To you, my dear Madam, as the friend^ 
the maternal friend of my husband^ laddrefai 
myself on the subjeet of bis intended difsolu- 
tson of our marriage ; a design with which 
you are probably not unacquainted. 

^' Every attempt I have made to speak of 
it to himself has overpowered* me. I can 
find no language adequate to the exprefsion 
of my feelings, and if I could,--<:an have no 
hope it wouldinfluence him. 

** You, I know, will feel for him with pa- 
rental tendemefs, while-firom your virtues and 
impartial judgment^ I may expect all the con- 
sideration I can deserve: 

«< For myself, indeed, I have nothing to 
ask,— nothing te»^ hope.. Deprived of his 
aflfectiouj his presence could yield me no joy, 
and all situations are alike indifierent to me. 
T he Ignominy of being abandoned by so 
amiable' a man ; the being reduced from an 
enviable and distinguiished situation to a for- 
lorn and degraded one;, and the being left 
while yet young, unprotected by the man, to 
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^bom I trusted as the guide of my future 
years, — ^are nusfortuaes, which are all ab- 
sorbed in the lofs of his af&ction : in having 
once pofsefsed, and now lost it, I have expe- 
rienced, as far as I can feel any thing which 
affscts myself only, the extremes of happioefs 

and misery ! 

*^ Mr. Ornville has, I am sensible, cause U> 
be .displeased with me. Disappointed in the 
aSection I expected from him, my agonized 
ilieart betrayed it« feelings in unavailing sorrow 
and eomplaiat. Could I have preserved bis 
tendernefs, that afiection which became bis 
torment, might liave been his happinefs. 

<' Often since we parted, I would havegiveo 
worlds for the renewal of those mopiients in 
which I was so discontented! — With what 
tremulous anxiety have I waited for the hour 
in which I should ag^n see his children in bis 
arms ! when taught by the misery of separa- 
tion, I should no longer be jealous of the time 
be devoted to them, but endeavour by every 
means in my power to render bis home peace- 
ful and happy. How little I forsa\v^ that 
those moments were never to return ! — bow 
bitter my contrition ! 
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** But 1 must stop these reflections, which 
rend my heart with indescribable anguish, and 
can now be of no avail. Never shall I see 
him more,— never again must he be troubled 
with my presence ;— but though on ray own 
account, I would not oppose what he thinks 
necefsary to his comfort, yet for the sake of 
his children, I cannot consent to resign him 
entirely. They have done nothing to offend 
him, and he has himself taught them to feel 
the most rapturous sensations at the sound of 
his name. Let him then feel pity for them, 
and not condemn them to suffer for the errors 

of their mother. 

« For their sakes, I implore him to consider 
well the consequences of the act he meditates. 
Let him wait but a little while, till I shall be 
no more, and contented with separation from 
me, prevent the fate of his beloved children, 
from being stamped by the misfortunes of 

their mother. 

«• Although they are the only comfort I can 
ever know, I will relinquish them to him, if I 
do not also resign them to a step-mothcr. 

Can It be expected I should do this ? But 

you have been a mother, my dear Madam, 
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and your own heart will tell you.the feeUags 
o£mine* 



CoQstantia wept long over this letter^ and 
Mrs. Almorne was too much affected by it, to 
give any interruption to her sorrow. 

Anxiety ta know the efiect of Mr» ArinL- 
ger's letter on Frederie, made Constantia at 
length break silence, and inquire of Mrs. Al* 
morne, what intelligence she. had received, 
from Mr. . Hanway I 

Mrs. Almorne answered hy giving., her the < 
ibUowJng letter*. 



" To Mrs. Almorkf.. 

^' My deap Madara, 

" Upon Oroville's arrival in town, he camet,. 
as I had requested, dii«ctly to me. We mot 
with our usual kindneis,, but few words had 
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pafsdd before he observed, that my appear- 
ance was uncommonly grave. I acknowledged 
it proceeded from anxJety about him, as Tbad 
leceived unpleasant intelligence from Altona. 

" *The boys!* cried hoj turning pale, 
* have met with some misfortune !* 

** * No,' I replied, * they are well, but iheir 
mother, is ill.' 

** I then informed him of the letter she 
had written to Alderton, and gare him bis 
answer. 

** He read it with great indignation, riirow- 
ing oot^paTsionato invectives against the y4)ang 
man j whom I begged him not to be displeased 
with, as he was but a tool in the hands of his 
mother, of whose conversation with him,. I 

gave him an account. 

* 
" He viewed her conduct as F wished^, and 

before I had ended my recital, anxiously in- 
terrupted me to ask, how f knew that his wife 
was ill? I replied by putting Armiger's letter 
into his hands. 

'< At the first page his agitation became 
great, and before he had finished the letter, he 
said he woiild go to her, — he would instantly 
go to>Altx>na. 
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** He appeared so miserable, that I tiioiight 
k almost cruel to give him Mrs. OrnviIle*s 
letter to yoo, yet tt could not be withheld. 
He took it with a trembling haod^ and hurried 
out of the room. 

" In half an hour he returned, with an ap- 
pearance more wretched than I can describe. 
He told me be was going as quickly as pofflbic 
to Altooa, and begged I would afsist him in 
pnaking the necefmiry arrangements, as be 
liardly knew what he did. 

** I instantly complied ; left him as Cttle to 
do as pofsible, and it was not long before he 
was ready to depart ; but I could not see him 
go alone, and I accompanied him the-first day 
of his journey. 

^^ Before we parted, he begged I would in- 
form Mrs. Aiderton of What had happened, 
and tell her that all thoughts of separation 
from his wife wei*e for ever at an end ; 
• but,* added he, * let not your just indig- 
nation at Mrs. Aiderton extend to her daugh- 
ter; — she is sufficiently unfortunate in her 
mother and me.* 

<< I gave him the note you had written to 
Mrs. Oruville,>and one to her from myself to 
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1>e giroii before thdr meeting. The object 
of it was to prepare her to see him withoat 
fear, aod to save him painful explanations. 
I uAd her, that although invidious people 
had been at pains to separate them, their 
arts had failed from the tendernefs and esteem 
her husband had for her ; and could she have 
teen the misery he suffered on the slightest 
intimation of her distrefs. she would be con- 
vinc^d that their re-union, and the restoration 
of her peace, were indispeosabie to his. 

** I exprefsed this in few words, when I bad 
no time for reflecuoo, but I hope it will have 
some effect in rendering their meeting easier. 
I did not show him my letter, but told him 
the purport of it, which, he said, afforded 
him great relief. 

<< He has no heart for the design he plan- 
ned, and I cannot .help indulging the most 
flattering hopes of a happy termination to bis 
distrefses. When his pafsion for Mifs Alder- 
ton is a little counteracted by other affections, 
his discovery of her character, which will 
then be easily effected, will entirely destroy 
it ; while the remembrance of his wife's suf- 
fCTiogs, her improved conduct, and his af< 
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fection for his children, will all conspire to 
attach' him to her truly, and complete the 
bappinefs of both. 

*^ I have desired Armiger to give me minute 
accounts of> him and his family, and the 
moment I receive any, tboy shall b« traiisi- 
mitted to you. 

** I arrived in town only a- few hours ago, 
and have not yet seen Mrs. Alderton,. whose 
disappointment will deservedly b« great, as 
J shall not fail to inform her, that she took 
the most effectual method she could have de* 
vised, to frustrate her hopes. 

*^ I ever am, my dear Madam^ 

^^ Most faithfully yours. 

London Naon 18th. ** Edwarix Hanway.'" 



This letter afforded great consolation to 
Mrs. Almorne and Constantia, and the former 
was inclined to indulge in -all the hopes of 
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Mr. Hallway; but the expectations of the 
latter were lefs sangoine. She knew better 
thaa Mrs. Almorne, the character of Lydia, 
and feared that she would never recover en« 

• ■ 

tirely the shock she had received. 

Mrs. Almorne was at pains to inspire her 
with better hopes, and Constantia unwilling 
te anticipate misfortune, endeavourcd to en- 
tertain more favourable expectations. 

9 
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CHAPfER VIII. 



I 



T was necefsary to inform Sir Joba and 
Lady Ornville of Frederic's departure for 
Altona, but it was easy to do so without ex- 
citing much anxiety about him^ or apprehen- 
sion for his wife. 

A melancholy calm now succeeded the 
painful sensations, which had lately agitated 
the family. The cheerfulnefs that had so long 
marked their countenances, was gone, but a 
species of tranquillity was restored^ and the 
ordinary routine of occupations suffered little 
interruption. 

Sir John was the least unhappy of the 
family. The distrefs his eldest son's con- 
duct had occasioned, was gradually yielding 
to the indifference bis character bad loDg 
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been inspiring ; while the consolation he had 
received from the society of Frederic, the 
beJDg so happily relieved from his fears for 
his nephew, and encouraged in bis hopes of 
a speedy end to his anxieties about Con- 
sUDtia, all concurred to counteract the 
cfiect, which tlic first discovery of his son's 
intended marriage bad upon him. 

Lady OrnviUe's spirits continued much 
below their natural tone, but she was not 
uniformly sad, as she indulged the hope that 
Hastings would, on further consideration, 
relinquish his design ; or at least, that he 
would consent to conceal his marriage, and 
continue bis intercourse with his family as 
formerly. 

Mrs. Almorne resided constantly at Ornville 
Abbey,, and her society was the great solace 
and support of the family. As she lived 
only for others, she generally took the tone 
of the company she was in, but with the 
Ornville family especially, her feelings always 
vibrated iu exact unison, and in her friend- 
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ship^y found a never fiialiiig source of eon- 
solation. 

CoDstantia eudeavoureS to appear the most 
cheerful^ but was really the most unhappy 
inhabitant of the Abbey. To unceasing 
anxiety about Valmonsor, was now joined 
extreme sorrow for Frederic and Lydia, with 
unremitting concern about her father, niotberi 
and Louisa. 

Since the visit of her eldest brother, she 
had never been at Oak Hill, and Louisa had 
only been once at OrnviUe, having been con- 
fined at home by a visit from Captain Elford. 
He bad come to Pak Hill on his way to a 
gentleman's seat near Canterbury, and in- 
tended to remain only a day or two, but bad 
been detained above a fortnight by an attack 
of rheumatism. 

X)uriog his stay. Sir John and J^rederic 

had called frequently at Oak Hill, and from 

^the observations of the latter, Constantia 

feared that Louisa was become more unhappy 
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than ever. She was extremely anxious to 
see her^ and the arrival of Sir Thomas and 
Lady Vyner to pafs some days at the Abbey, 
affording her a favourable opportunity for 
leaving her father and mother, she was going 
the morning after their arrival, to set out 
for Oak Hill, when she was prevented by the 
entrance of Mifs Hargrave and Louisa. 

They were welcomed with the utmost cor« 
diality by Lady Ornville, who made many 
kind inquiries at)Out Captain Elford, and ex* 
prefsed much regret for his illnefs, both on 
his account and theirs. 

Mifs Hargrave said that it had been very 
unlucky, but it was now over, and they were 
happy to find themselves again at Uberty to 
revisit Ornville, from which they had greatly 
lamented their long absence. 

*' But why, my dear," said Lady Ornville, 
** have we not the pleasure of seeing Harriet 
along with you ?'* 

Folumc IK F 
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" Harriet," repliejd Mifs Hargrave, " com- 
plained «f a head-ach this morning, wliich 
;jnade it better for her to remain at home," 

\ 

*' She has been so much accustomed to tstke 
exercise," returned Lady Ornville, ** that 
her late confinement must hare been hurtful 
•to her. Indeed, I was afraid that you might 
all suffer from Captain Elford's illnefs, if it 
continued long, and it must have vexed him 
extremely to occasion you such trouble *nd 
, anxiety." 

** But how fortunate it was for him and 
Mrs. Elford," said Lady Vyner, ** that he 
was taken ill at Oak Hi!!, instead of an Inn ; 
or even the friend's house he was going to ? 
What a blefsing it is in such a case, to have 
sisters on whose cjire and tendernefs we may 

m 

rely ! It has been a lamentation of mine these 
thirty j^ears, that Sir Thomas and I never bad 
a brother or sister.^' 

** Perhaps, Madam," said Louisa, ** it has 
exempted you from a great deal of trouble ; 
brothers aud sisters are not always blefbing^/* 
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** They tire .not," replied Lady Vyncr ; 
*^ but when relations are amiable, tbere are 
no friendships so agreeable.'' 

^' I thought," rejoined Louisa, ^^ that none 
could surpafs those which have been known 
to subsist between persons wholly unconnected 
by the tics of blood/* 

** It may be so,'' said Lady Ornville, ** yet 
v,^ always feel as if we had a better right to 
the friendship of relations, and could place 
niore dependence upon them.'' 

" And so we can,'* said Lady Vyner ; 
** for we daily see people do a great deal 
mrtre for their relations, even when they have 
no a&ction for them, than they would do 
iur any other persons." 

** But," observed Mifs Hargrave, ** we see 
them also suffer much more from them, 
t!ian they could do by others. It is cer- 
tainly an advantage attending the friendships 
•v\e form with others, that we can easily 

¥2 
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break them off, if we find ourselves disap* 
pointed in their characters." 

~ ** That is an advantage, my dear Pru- 
dence/' cried Lady Ornville, " which I am 
surprised should occur to you, who are so 
happy in your connexions/* 

** It is not indeed," said Lady Vyner, " a 
sentiment which I should ever have expected 
to hear from Mi/s Hargrave /" 

** I fear, Madam," said Mrs, Almorne, 
seeing Mifs Hargrave disconcerted, '^ that 
it is an opinion which she may very readily 
form, from what she has had an opportunity 
of observing, I will venture to say, that her 
residence as a .single person in various £a* 
milies, has given her more knowledge of 
domestic siluations, than you or Lady Orn- 
ville have acquired in -a much longer life. 
You have never suffered from your own re- 
lations, and your situations have been very 
unfavourable to the discovery of other people's 
domestic grievances." 
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*' I have certainly/' replied Lady Vyner, 
^^ known so little of the distrelkes arising froai 
relations as a general misfortune^ that I should 
think extremely ill of the heart that did not 
seek to cherish, 

** Relatiops dear, and all the charities 
*• Of Father, Son, and Brother. "^ 

*n am so much convinced/' said Lady 
Ornville, ^* of the importance of cherishing 
kuidnefs for relations, that I have been at 
the utmost pains to inculcate on my children 
respect for the ties of consanguinity ; I ani 
always telling them how much they should 
regard each other oa that account J 
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^ There can be no doubt," observed Mrs. 
Almorne, ^' that the ties of blood give a very 
strong claim to affection and consideration ; 
but how far ought they to influence us inde- 
pendent of the character of individuals ? The 
being accustomed to regard persons merely 
on account of consanguinity, may insensibly 
lead young people to lose their veneration 
for virtue, and dislike of vice : the faults of 
those we love, imperceptibly corrupt us." 

F3 
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<^ That k a aiisfortune fldueh to be re- 
gretted/* rejoined Lady Orti^lle ; " but it 
cannot exeatipt us- from doing our dmy. 
However nnfortanate iv« may be in relatires, 
there is still a peculiar consideration due to 
them, which should be deeply implanted in 
every mind." 

^* That is the universal sense of mankind/' 
said Lady Vyner, " and I never knew a good 
man who wav not a kind relation, or who 
would hot have been shocked at the thought 
of being a bad one." 

*f Would not a good man/* asked Mrs. 
Almorne, '' be shocked at the thought of 
being bad in any way ? Does kindnefs to re- 
lations arise from goodnefs, or have the ties 
of blood the power of producing it in the bad 
man, as well as in the good ?** 

" Not equally," replied Lady Yynex, 
*' but they certainly have the power of in- 
fluencing even bad men. in a way wliich ha5 
the happiest effects on society. Do we npt 



^e many people who have no feeling or 
generosity in their dispositioQy that yet study 
the interest o( their relations? And what 
would become of many persons, if it were 
not for their relatives ^ \yho would befriend^ 
tbemf" 

"it might perhaps," • said Louisa, ** be* 
better for many, if they were not befriended 
by relations; they presume on the support 
of connexions to iiKlulge their vices in 9 man- 
ner which they would not otherwise ''dare t*^ 
do-*' 

" We must not,'* replied Lady Vyner^. 
** argue against any thing from the abuse of 
it : There are many bad sons and daughters 
ia the world, but who would therefore say 
that he would not be a parent r 
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"At least," said Mrs. Almorne, with a smile, 
** if we should one day say, who would be a 
parent ? w^ should the next,, like the father 
in the comedy, exclaim, " who would not be 
apparent I" . 
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'^ That will be exactly the way with my 
Nieces," cried Lady Oniville ; *^ if the dis- 
trefses of a friend should give them a gloomy 
Tiew of the ties of blood to-day, reflections 
on their own happiue& will alter their opinion 
to-morrow. There cannot be any where 
more domestic harmony than at Oak Hill; 
nobody will ever see a wry look^ or Jiear a 
loud word there.'* 

** I have always,^ said Lady Vyner, 
«< quoted the Mifs Hargraves as a rare in- 
stance of domestic felicity. Where do you 
see ladies without a care, except themselves i 

m 

They have nothing to do but to make them- 
selves happy.'* 

'^ I hope,'* said Constantia, anxious to in- 
terrupt the conversation,. " they intend to 
show they can be happy here, as well as at 
Oak Hill ; let us have the pleasure of know- 
ing, ladies, that you intend us a visitation 
after your long absence ?•* v 
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We came," replied Mils Hargrave, 
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" with the intention of remaining tUl to* 



morrow.'*^ 



** Indeed,** said Lady Ornville, " we shall 
not part with you so soon ; and when Harriet 
it better^ I hope she will follow jou/! 



fh 
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.N the erening, cards faiaTing engaged all 
' the company except Louba and Constantia^ 
they withdrew to have some conversation in 
private. 

** What is the matter with you, Louisa?'* 
said Constantia, . as soon as they were alone; 
*• I never saw you, so dejected ;. have you 
any new cause of grief?'* 

•" New occurrences aggravate my distres- 
ses," replied Louisa ; " but they all -spring 
from the same source." ' 

** What aie these occurrences? The pre- 
sence of Elford must have given you pain ; 
but in the absence of his wife, I liopcd it 
would not be so aiBicting as (ormerly." 
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Tears filled the eye o£ Louisa, but she did 
Bot gpeak. 
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Why are you thus ^Uent, xny dear 
Louisa? Will it not be a coasdation to you 
to open your heart to me ?" 

^^ I am too unhappy,' my dear Constantia^ 
to receive cbnHolation even from you, and for 
your $ake, I ought to conceal my sorrows/' 

^^ For my sake conceal them I Would you 
then-deny me the consolation of sympathising 
in your misfortunes,, and leave me a prey to 
fear? Do not, I beseech you, indulge, so 
unkind a thought." 

^* I vill tell you then,'' said Louisa^ after a 
pause ;-r-" yet I know not how; — though I. 
think I. should, for I believe IMrs. Almorne's 
advice may be of service to me, and I can ask 
it ot)ly through you." 

'^Hesitate not then a moment to speak; 
freely ; you alarm me strangely." 
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*^ It is Elford^s Tint which has occasioned 
this distrefs. He came, he said, to ioqaire 
how Harriet was after her illnefs, and would 
remain qnlj a day or two, as he^ was engaged 
to spend the ensuing week with his friend 
Mitford, after which he was obliged to be at 
Plymouth. This account, which was confirm- 
ed by a letter he brought from Mrs. Elford, 
made me hope, that his visit, though extreme* 
ly disagreeable, would otherwise be of little 
consequence. 

The day he arrived, he complained of bar- 
ing got rheumatic pains by lying in damp 
linen ; the next day he was worse, and the 
third he was too ill to come down stMrs. He 
was able, however, to sit in his drefsing-room^ 
where we attended him. Harriet paid him 
the greatest attention, and I >vas much wkh 
him, more as a check upon his behaviour to 
her, than from any other motive. 

The second day of his confinement, I began 
to suspect that his illnefs was feigned, which 
ahrmed me so much, that I proposed to Pru- 
dence to decline receiving any visitors till 
after his departure, that either she or I might 
be cons.antly with him and Harriet^ but she 
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thought it would appear ridiculous to refuse 
seeing morning visitors on account of an , 
invalid, who was well enough to play at chefs* 
This he did very frequently with Harriet, 
which afforded her a pretext for being more 
with him than we. 

Before he was a week in the house, several 
circumstances in their behaviour gave us so 
much uneasinefs, as induced me to write. her 
a letter, in which I remonstrated in the strongs 
est terms on the impropriety of her conduct. 
I told her that she ought never to have pa&ed 
an hour in his presence after the discovery of 
his paision for her, which she must have seen 
long before she left his house in summery that 
she now stood on the brink of a precipice, 
from which if she did not immediately re* 
treat, irreparable calamity to herself and her 
friends must be the consequence; and that 
unlefs we should instantly see a complete 
change ou her behaviour, neither Prudence 
uor I would any longer regard her as a 
sister. 

To this letter she made no reply, but it ap« 
peared to make some alteration in her coo- 
duct. It was however a change, that seemed 
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to aim at disguise more than reformation ; ir 
had therefore little effisct in quieting our ap«. 
prehensions, and a few^ days after '* 

The agitation of Louisa, did not suffer her 
to proceed, and it was some minutes befoF& 
she could add, '^ an accident dtsoovered t(^ 
«s, that her ruin was irretrievable." 

Again- Louisa stopt, and Constantia lifted, 
up her hands with an exprefsion of horror^ 
but could not speak. 

» - 

'* The anguish of that moment," resumed 
I;ouisa, after sometime, " I shall neyer forget. 
To describe the mingled sensations of miserj- 
and despair that seized me, is impofstble. I 
was but just able to retire to my owa apart- 
ment, where I lay for some time insensible. 

Althougl) Prudence was excefsively shocked^ 
she did not sink so much as I did, and unfor-* 
tunately, we differed as to the conduct wet 
ought to pursue. I was for insisting upoti 
Ms immediate departure, and for reoouneiog 
all friendship with her in . private, till wo 
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afioolii consider whether we oaght not to se^ 
parate from her entirely. 

Prudence opposed- my opinion strongly. 
She said, that the obliging him to leave the, 
house, when he was believed to be very ill,, 
would be proclaiming to all our acquaintance 
such extraordinary displeasure^as might lead to^ 
a discovery of the cause ; — that the having evea . 
any quarrel with him in private, would separate ^ 
us for ever from Mrs, Elford, without reform- 
ing him, or retrievingtheinnocence of Harriet ; 
that it-was therefore proper we should appear 
blind, unlefs we could separate from her com- 
pletely, as it would be infinitely more pain* 
ful to live with her in any way, after avowing, 
our knowledge of her gnilt, than to continue 
with her on civil terms, while she supposed us 
ignorant ; — and that in fine, the only right 
conduct we could pursue was to conceal our 
misfortune by every means in our power;, 
for although we had little reason to regard 
Harriet, we ought not to be indifferent about 
ourselves, as we must be involved in her dis- 
grace, cmd that we ought also to consider the 
iuiterest of. Mrs. I^ford and her family, whose 
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peace would be for ever destroyed by tfardis* 
corery of Elford's profligacy. 

This . last argument was irresistable^ and as 
I believed he was under the necefsity of being 
at Plymouth in a few days, I consented to re- 
sume, as well as I could, my ordinary style of 
behaviour. 

Fancy me now, Constantia, pTaced in his 

• 

apartment, not as before to prevent guilt, but 
to protect it. I was no longer, indeed, a 
watchful observer of his conduct, for I sat at 
work in a window, where I could not see him, 
and could scarcely be seen by him ;. but both 
Prudence and I pafsed a» much time in his 
room as was sufficient to prevent Harriet's 
attention to him from appearing renuurkable 
to the servants. 

He pretended now to be recovering, and 
a week after, which was some days later than 
we expected^ he departed. V 

Louisa now ceased speaking, but Constan- 
tia remained silent. 

** I have silenced you, Constantia/* said 
Louisdi after a long pause. 
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*^ I am inexpre&iblj shocked,*^ she replied^ 
<' and the confusion of mp mind is so great^ 
that I know not what to say or think.'' 

^'Itis no wonder; I knew the ioforma* 
tion jrpu desired, would hurt you extremely. ** 

** The point," said Constantia, " to which 
my thoughts most anxiously turn, is the deli- 
verance of you;— you must not remain with 
Harriet." 

** I think so, yet know not how to act, and 
it is on this account, I wish for the advice^of 
Mrs. Almorne. Prudence and I still disagree 
about the conduct we should adopt. She 
thinks we should continue to live with Harriet 
apparently in the usual way, but in private, 
treat her with reserve, though without letting 
her suspect that we are aware of the extent 
of her crime. She proposes that we should 
write her a letter, exprefsive of the strongest 

disapprobation of her various offences, but 
more particularly of her behaviour to Elford ; 
and declaring, that if ever she receives a visit 
from him at Oak HiU, or meets him in any 
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Other place, we shrill iostaiuly reoouaceall 
coDoexion with ber^ 

This plan does not satisfy me. If we only 
threaten to renouncie her; I fear it may have 
no effect on her conduct, and I can have.no 
dependence either on his prudence. or hers in 
guarding against detection. He is of too un- 
feeling a disposition, to be deterrcd from any 
pursuit in which he is pafsioaately engaged, 

by regard to the peace of others, and though 
she will be more afraid of discovery, she may 
be too m^ich hurried away by pafsion, to be 
always oa her gtiai*d« If sheltered by us- she 
majr be inconsiderate, but were- we separated, 
she would be convinced her place '\& society 
rested entirely on the correctn[)e& of her own 
behi^viour, and would feel the neoeisity of 
circumspection in a mannei*, that might oblige 
him to give her up. It is plain tliat nothing 
is to be hoped from our remonstrances^ or her 
regard to morality, and the reformation of her 
conduct is therefore only to be expected from 
motives of self-interest. 

I feel besides, extreme repugnance to the 
appearing to live in intinaate firiendsbip with a 
person of whom I have so bad a^ optnion r 
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wJiile^ such mijierable hypocrisy iu publiC|p 
urould hardly be more paipful, tluux the a&o- 
ciatiog with her ia privates^ even in the ixK>st 
reserved maoner." 



^ In any way it would be too painful. 
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^' My wish therefore i&y that We shoulci 
eitlicr scj^^aratc from her dircctlyi without 
letting our friends know the cause^ or be 
guided by the opinion of those, on whose 
jodgmeat we can rely ; but Prudenee is totally 
averse to. separation, from fear o£ the odium, 
which might attach itself to us 'from it, and 
she 19- fi» lefe reluctant to any reference ta 
others, lest they should oppose her wishesv 
She likewise thinks that separation might faci-^ 
litate, rather than prevent Elford's interviews, 
with Harriet,, and dreads the discovery of their 
guilt as the greatest misfortune which can be^ 
fall us.'» 

*^ lbs. she nO' fear of its being already 
kAowo to your servants?" 

^< Nofie y for by her indefatigable cares thera? 
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was no danger of h. Her own maid, who is 
by far the most sagacioas and observing ser- 
vant in the house^ she immediately gave leave 
to make a visit to her friends, and took various 
precautions to prevent suspicions arising among 
the rest. I could not regret the concealment, 
yet felt extremely miserable in thus support* 
ing their iniquity, but all Prudence^s feelings 
were absorbed in the terror of public dis* 
grace.'* 

** How has Harriet behaved since Elford's 
departure?'* 



^' She has been grave, but otherwise 
usual." 



** She must be extremely miserable. 
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" Unhappy she must be, yet, perhaps, leXs 
so than you imagine; wiien her pafsions speak^ 
she listens only to them»'* 

*^ In this instance, her pafsions wiU be her 
punishment, for if she does not feel remorse, 
she must at least suffer pain from the impofsi-* 
bility of marrying the man she loves." 
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•' For a while she wUl, but not long. Her 
pa:rtiality for Elford is very difierent from the 
love you are acquainted with. It will not 
survive separation, or any kind of disappoint- 
ment, and in his absence she will soon resort 
to a new object, for it is the employment of 
her pafsioQs that she requires. Of that attach^* 
inent of the heart which is its own reward ; 
mrbich new objects cannot alter, or absence 
diminish ; which bids defiance to suffering, and 
is wholly remote from selfishnefs, she has not * 
an idea. 

But though insensible to love, she is not 
incapable of affection ; and had she married, 
early in life, a man that she liked, and had 
had a family, she might not now have ap« 
peared, even in our eyes, an unamiable woman. 
If she had found employment at home to en- 
jgage her mind, and supprefs her restlefs pas- 
sions, she would not have wandered in pursuit 
of admiration, intX) those dangerous paths, 
trough which she has been hurried along like 
SLti impetuous torrent disdaining all opposition. 
J^ature gave her strong pafsions, but education 
did not give her a compafs to steer them by, 
^uid she had not natural strength of mind to 
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discover^ or ju'opeosities sufficiently amiable 
to pursue unguided ^ the proper course. * "She 
is a Pipe for Fortune^s finger to sound what 
0top she pleases.^ " 

** Yoji surprise me extremely, for to me 
«fae does not appear variable/ 
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*' You have never seen her in diflferent si- 
tuations, or you would perceive, that she is 
steady only in her love of admiration, and in 
the conduct and sentiments to which it has 
given rise. No sooner did Captain Etford 
become agreeable to her, than she was in- 
fluenced by his opinions, and I am persuaded 
that he gained her nearly as much by mislead- 
ing her judgment, as by interesting her feel- 



ings.** 



** This is extraordinary, as she always gives 
her sentiments with a clearnefs and celerity 
which makes it impofsible to suspect, that they 
are not the offspring of natural character and 
force of fnind.*' 
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It is true, yet they are seldom original ; 
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1)ut «he is enabled to display them carilv, by 
pofsefsing elocutioD, and by having got her 
lefson, on almost every subject, from books 
or persons she respects. She is a singular 
woman, for notwithstanding her errors, she is 
l^ood tempered and humane, and when her 
pafsior\s are not particularly interested^ no 
«vil trait appears. 

It may be said in excuse for her failings^ 
tbat she has always been most unfortunate in 
lier domestic situation* The last four years 
"we were in Cornwall, my mother^s indifferent 
health, and melancholy tone of mind, kept us 
in the most recluse state. 4prudence oftea 
went from home, and was more a companion 
to my mother than we ; we bad no companion 
except each other ; no amusements, no books^ 
or employment of any kind, but the most or-< 
clinary female occupations, and we both lan- 
;:juished for such, as might give some exercise 
to the understanding. 

To Harriet our Hfe was insupportably dull ; 
and when she came into Kent near four years 
ago, she was like a biid escaped from its 
cage, eager to enjoy liberty; but she might 
never have strayed improperly, had she not 
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found home disagreeable. The neoe&kj of 
living with Prudence, has been the ruin of 
Harriet. To a woman of her quick parts and 
lively temper, Prudence was unfortunately, a 
most tiresome, teazing, discordant companion ; 
and accordingly, Harriet flew from her where- 
ever she could find more agreeable society^ 
and yielded to her paision for admiraticm, 
without suspicion of its dangerous coQse<» 
quences, till the adulation she met with became 
too intoxicating, and the habit of indulgence 
too powerful for control. A few years* ago; 
she might, perhaps, have been as much shocked 
at the supposition of therguilt she has incurred^ 
as you. 

** Never let man be bold enough to say, 
" Thus, and no farther shall my pafsions stray ; 
** The first crime past, compels us on to more, 
"And guilt proves fate, that was but choice before." 

** Amidst all your misery, Louisa, youiiaVe 
one consolation, she cannot now marry Tresi* 
lian.'' 

^^ I dare not indulge the hope, and my ap*> 
prehension of the contrary increases my un- 
bappinels." $ 
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** Can she be so base ?•' 

< 

^* What may not be feared from a woman 
who has violated so many duties ?** 

'' If yoo c4nnot trust to her acting rights 
you may at least put it out of her power to 
injure him; he should be informed of her 
conduct/' 

'' By what means? Who would undertake 
the task, or whom would he believe ?*' 

** A friend he esteemed." 

** Perhaps not ; for if he did not suspect 

them of wilfot injustice, he might of prejudice 

or miilake. Nor could I condemn him for 

distrusting injurious reports of characters far 

ie{s established than Harriet's. How many 

falsehoods are propagated ? How many mis* 

takes even prove fatal ? There can be nothing 

more necefsary to the peace of society, than 

slow and difficult belief in defamation. Have 

not you experienced the danger of giving 

i-<4sy credit to repoits which cannot be termed 

Kaiume IV. G 
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false ? Harriet said nothing of you to Val- 
monsor which many of your acquaintance 
might not have said." 

^' How like a child you make me appear, 
Louisa ?*' 

'^ You are no child^ Constantia ; you are 
greatly my superior wherever peculiar cir> 
cumstances have not led me to deeper re- 
flection." 

'* You . always generously endeavour to 
raise me above yourself, at the moment I sink 
with conscious inferiority.*' 

** I am only just, my dear Constantia. In 
similar circumstances you would have seen ai 
quickly as myself, how difficult it must be to 
preserve Tresilian from Harriet. But, how-j 
ever difficult, I wish it could be attempted J 
much would I suiTcr to save him from such 4| 
wife." 

" How has she behaved to him lately ?" 
" She has not seep him. To my grc 
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surprise, be is not returned from the excursion 
he went upon in September.*' 

'^ Perhaps he is growing indifferent ; but, 
be that as it may, I wish you to consult IMrs. 
Almome about him, and every other cause of 
your anxiety : to her you may safely intrust 
your sorrows.*' 

^' I wish earnestly for her'advice, but should 
be unhappy in communicating^ my distreisei 
to her myself. If you will be so kind as to do 
it for me, I am certain I shall derive much 
beoefit from her instructions."' 

^' I shall do it this night, as soon as she re** 
trrcs to her apartment.*' 



G2 
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CHAPTER X. 



G, 



'ONSTANTIA had no sooner given Mrs. Al- 
morne the information Louisa desired,, tbaa 
she replied, that she had no hesitation in ad- 
vising what she ought to do, and hoped the 
advice she meant to give would be as agree- 
able to Mifs Haro^rave as to Louisa. 

" I feel extremely," said Mrs. Almorne, 
** for the latter, but I sympathize also in the 
feelings of the former. Louisa, young, ar- 
dent, and glowing with the love of virtue, 
thinks nothing more painful or improper th^n 
ftubmii'sion to vice ; Mifs Hargrave, with lel*^ 
warmth of feeling, more knowledge of th< 
world, and lefs understanding to support hci 
against the opinions of others, naturally shrinks 
with terrot from the disgrace she would sufTcr 
by the discovery of EhirrieOs conduct. Werr 
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sbe and Louim to be gaided merely by regard 
to their own happinefs, they would act in the 
most opposite manner ; but, fortunately, all 
personal disagreement may be avoided by 
their having a superior duty to consider. 

They should, in my opinion, act in the way 
which they think will be most agreeable to 
Mrs. Elford, whose advice they should en* 
deavour to obtain* From her behaviour on 
parting with them, I suspect she knows more 
of her husband^s partiality for Harriet, than they 
are aware of ; and I should hope it may not 
be difficult for Louisa to request, without giv- 
ing her new cause of alarm, such an explana* 
tion of her conduct as may afford instruction 
for the regulation of her own. She should at 
least attempt this before she forms any reso* 
itionj for Mrs. Elford is an amiable and sen- 
{iole woman, whose opinion may safely be 

tstedt AQ^i ^'^ ^^^ relation to your friend 
iakes her the fittest person to advise her. 

he bappinefs of Mrs. Eiford and her family, 

Ly likewise be so very deeply affected by 
conduct of her sisters, that it is their duty 
consider her interest more than their 

Gl 
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Tell Louisa this, and that I think it unn^' 
cefsary to give any farther opinion on the 
subject. In a case of such importance, it would 
be vl'ODg to bias the mind of a young person^ 
who has a friend by whose judgment she 
ought to be guided, and whose sentiments 
may differ from mine. 

As to Tresiliao, I think there is no occasion 
for alarm about him at present. Thcr^ is 
something ambiguous in • his behaviour to 
Harriet which a short time may explain, 
aud enable us to consider, to more advan- 
tage, what should be done for him. From 
the time he devotes to her, I have no doult 
that he finds some powerful attraction in her 
company ; but from his having attended her 
so long without forming any engs^ement, I 
suspect that he has either never entertaincu 
any design of marriage, or has been discou- 
raged. If, on his return, his conduct give-- 
new cause for apprehension, it will then L; 
proper to devise means for bis safety." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



T 

X H£ advice of Mrs. Almorne gave great 
satisfaction to Louisa. She wished mueh to- 
have known her own opinion of the conduct 
that should be observed to Harriet^ but she 
^'as perfectly satisfied to be guided by Mrs. 
Eiford's; and, fortunately, had received a 
ietter from her two days before, which af- 
forded an opportunity of consulting her, with- 
out danger of exciting suspicion of the im- 
mediate cause. 

Mrs. Elford had written to inquire if her 
husband bad fixed any time for Harriet's 
making her a visit, as it was his intention to 
do so ; and entreated, if she entertained any 
(iesigo of coming, that her sisters would pre- 
vent it, as it would make her extremely mi- 

G4 
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serable, if she should ever again see her under 
her roof. 



Louisa sat down immediately to answer this 
letter^ and hoped to do it in a manner that 
would produce the wisbed-for effect. 

ft 

She began by acknowledging that Captain 
Elford had invited Harriet to pafs the mon^h 
9f January at bia house, bat that Pru^eqce . 
and sho would certainly prevent it, by de- ^ 
daring, if necefsary, that final separatkm 
from them wottld infallibly be the consc^quence 
of her complying with bis request \ « thrift 

which she did not believe would be diare- 
garded. 

Separation, however, was a measure sbe 
said which she was, at all events^ inclined to 
addpt, as the only means of correcting effec* 
tuaRy her errors, and of relieviipg them frona 
the misery they occasioned. She mentioned 
the various causes c^ their displeasure with 
her, and urged the advantages which might 
be expected from separation, as lar as ahe 
could venture to do so, M'xthout risk of excit- 
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ing new causes of anxiety in Mrs. Elrord. She 
likewise stated the objections which Mifs Har- | 

grave opposed to her design, and concluded . \ 

by earnestly requesting her advice, both with • 

regard to their immediate conduct to Harriet, , 
and ru the event of her being guilty of errors 
i?hich might be still more reprehensible^ 

Louisa did Bot wish to communicate this^- 
letter to Mife Hargrave, fearing it would oc- 
casioa uselefs altercation ^ but, just as it was 
finished^ she came into the room, , and asked 
to whom, she was writing P 

Louisa iVankly acknowledged it wasta Mrs. . 

• 

Elford, and gave her the letter to read, with« 
Dut any hint of its being suggested by Mrs. Al« 

inorne ; knowing that she would be incensed . 

ax the discovery of. Harriet's conduct to her, 

Tvhile jealousy would make her spucn at uxiyi 

reference to her judgment* 

Tbe moment Mifs Hargrave. had read the . 
etter^ she exprefsed high disapprobation of . 
uouisa for asking Mrs. £lford's advice, witho- 
ut being c.ertain it would be in her power to ^ 
3 G&. 
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follow if; and declared, that whatever Mrs. 
Elford might think, she would adhere to her 
own opinion, and be directed by her own 
ideas of what was right. 

" You may at least," said Louisa, " be 
glad to know tier sentiments, for it will be a 
satisfaction if they coincide with your own ; 
and, if they do not, she may pofsibly employ 
some arguments to reconcile you to hers." 

• 

" None sh^can employ," replied Mifs 
Hargrafve," will hare any weight with ibo, 
"w;hile I think her a partial judge. ! have the 
greatest regard for Mrs. Elford, who is an 4&x- 
cellent woman, and a very kind sister, but 
resentment towards Harriet may blind bcr 
judgment.'* 



** There is no occasidh for your being en« 
tirely governed by her opinion," retttrued 
Louisa, ** but you ought certainly to pax- 



some regard to it. 



v> 



** It is very pretty in you, Mifsj" i*et«];ted 
Idifs Hargrave, disdainfully, ^* to tell me 
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vAm I ought to do ! I hope I can discover 
that without your afsistance." 

** I mean no offence, Prudence j I only 
wish to ohserve, that Mrs. Elford is entitled 
, to- our consideration, ^nce she must suffer 
BMicb more from Harriet thaa vfe can do.'* 

*' I am of a very different opinion ; pri* 
Tately, indeed, she must suffer much more 
than we, but were Harriet's character known, 
Mrs. Elford's place in the world would not 
be half so much affected by it as ours. Every- 
body would feel for a wife and mother suffer- 
ing, such a calamity, while they would, per- 
bap9, only think of us to suspect that we had 
% little of Harriet's blood in our veins. Mrs. 
Elford's good character has long been esta-^ 
blished, but you are young, and neither you- 
Dor I have been iir situations to show our dis- 
positions, or have- any claim to the considera* 
tion which the mother of a family is always. 
certain of, when she behaves well. I should be 
ashamed to show myself in the world, were 
o^- oftififortune known." 

G6 



^^ Thait uneaainefs would not last, stfice it 
is unjust. Why should we suffer for the 
fkults of our sister ? The world is not so righte- 
ous a^ alwa^'s to punish people for their owor 
vices, much lefs for those c^ their kindredL*' 

*^ Tb^ ^orld is certainly pot over right^omi ^ 
but some people suffer fot* slight oflSences, wbile^ 
others in^y cpromit crimes with impuni^* 
Most meD, and many married wvmeQ» nu 
do almost any ^hing they {>)ea3ey imt siogle 
women miist be carefol of their refMiiia^ioii. 
We are neither so rich> sor ^ gveat, V>0*iK^ 
as to be carelefe of cbaraQtec. Doii'ti y^ia re-* 
member ho^w Mife WelgrovQ HM ^^wA^ii ^y 
some of bej( acqtiaintafiice wbe» b^r bffolh^sf 
worthlefsnefe bi^ame KiM^wn ) We 9hf%sd4 b^«~ 
aa much shunued^ if H&ifm^^n cn^% W9im 
discovered/' 

» 

!5 Apd» rathec |ba» sqSf imd^setfv^ ofr-" 
gl^t» you. would be the protector eC vife)' 



lit 



^' WqiiU y oUi caB aqe the pfotmrtior p( vice; 
because I do ool make ^. fm^i^ nMm^pt ^ 
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coprectit? I am not empowered to punish 

^ Ntsitber are you permitted to connive al 
them.'* 



^^ Lord I Louisa^ bare I not told yoa, a thou- 
aaini and a thousand times, that I am not to 
hlame for tolers^ing Harriet's faults? The 
voild iibliges me to do it. Did you not observe 
ye6|erday> bow Lady Vyner persuaded even 
Mrs. Aknoroe of the exiraordmary consider* 
atio(i>diie |o pdations ?'* 

<^'I am to fr<te certsuD that Mrs. AJmome 
was of Lady Tyner's opinion, though she 
dropped the subject ; disputation she thinks the 
bano dr eaowmUfon, and never carries it 
iu^r than appears agreeable.^ 



n 



" 

^, 9iil she \» so fond of argoment, that she 
-wouid not have dropped k so soon, had she 
not beeo convinced that Lady Vyner waa 



XI"'* 



#1 : . . - 
^ She Is fond of diaett&ioD> but she finds a» 
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nan}' people rooted in prejudice, or tcDacioas 
of opinions^ merely because they bare adopt- 
ed tbem ; and fio apt to substitute afeertion 
for argument, that she very rarely indulges in 
debate. She thinks Lady Vynier a wocthy 
woman, who has a great deal of good house- 
bold sense,, and she would, therefore, besqrry 
to oppose her,, but could so little exp^t to 
turu her out of the common track of opinion, 
that I am persuaded she would not bnv^ en- 
gaged in the conversation at all, if it bad not 
been to support us J' 

" If that is your opinion of Lady Vyner, 
why did you begia and continue the coover- 
sation^*' 

^'From. curiosity, and had. not Mrs. AU 
morne shown, tbat she thought it right to put 
an end to it, I would have tried bow far Lad v 
Vyner would think proper to go in support- 
ipg worthl^fs tebtions/' 



<c 



Your curiosity about peoples'* opinio^is.iB 
that particular, may be very soon gratified, 
by observing their actions. Mr. Il^edmiore*^ 
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conduct is univ'erfiilly condemned, and many 
of his friends have deserted him on account pf 
it ; yet, when his sister was censured for ap- 
•pearing so much with him in public, I beard 
iHe good and sensible Mifs Harwood, who is 
^ greatly extolled for l\er understanding and 
Tirtue, say, that it was the duty of Mifs Reed-- 
mhre to support her brother .'' 

^'•Socb crue) and dishonourable bebayicwr 
a$ Reedmore's should be discountenanced by 
cyery one^" 

. '^ But Mifs Harwood thinks just as other 
people do. How oftea hare you beard Mr. 
Cotton preach to his children about the great 
attention they should pay to the interest and 
happinefs of each other tliFOugb life, M'irhout 
saying a syllable of this attention being in the* 
least regulated by their good behaviour ?" 

• 

*' It is amusing to hear Mr. Cotton speak 
in that style, who was himself a bad son, and 
a most indifferent tnrotber.'' 

^^^-H^lnows what is right neverthelers,^ 
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*' His conduct is the mere eSect of selfish* 
iiefs. He gives himself very little trouble for* 
the benefit of his relations, but he sees it is 
for the interest of his children to pursue a dif« 
ferent course. I hear many persons talk h^^ 
praise of the good effects which flow from re^ * 
gard to the ties of l>]ood, while their own bcs- 
hayiour, though they are unconscious of it^ 
18 a direct refutation of their opinions.** 

*^ But as long as the generality of people 
think like Mifs Harwood, so must we. I caii- 
afsure you, that very few good characters for- 
sake their near relations as long as their vices . 
can be concealed, unlefs, indeed, they quarrel . 
with them, and even then they are not fond 
of exposing their faults: 'tis the labour of. 
some peoples* whole lives to disguise them. 
Nay, so jealous are people of their credit ia. 
relations, that I have known many persons 
sacrifice the important interest of a worthy re- 
lative, rather than their own vanity should, 
suffer mortification by his appearing in an in* 
ferior point of view/' 

" All that is very wroi^, for it encourages 
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tbegQilty, and renders the innocent miser- 
able.*' 

** I confefs, since I have suffered so severe- 
ly from Harriet's faults, I have not thought it 
altogether right i but what does my opinion 
signify } I hardly know a family that does not 
submit to many galling things from connec- 
tions for the sake of appearances. Has not 
Mr. Morgan half ruined himself for his bro- 
tbersy without making them either grateful or 
happy?" 

'' He was to blame for giving his money^ 
where it was obviously so little deserved." 

^< What could he do ? He could not see his 
brothers in want: that would have had a 
Strange appearance to the world. Besides, 
though he could not regard them on their 
own account, he might feel kindnefs for them 
from respect to the memory of his parents.** 

^^ That could not be, for he does not re-^ 
member bis mother, and bis father was a bad 
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man, who always treated him with extfaor- 
dinary harsbDefs." 

'^ Well then be roust have been actuated 
by regard to his own credit, and might not 
foresee how much he was to sufTer, for part 
of the money he gave them was only lent ; 
but they do not trouble themselves about 
repayment. Many people plunder their 
kindred without any scruple, who pretend 
to very great honour in pecuniary afFdirs with 
others/' 

* 
<*In Mr. Morgan's situation, I would not 

allow myself to be pillaged by worthlefs re- 
latives.'* 

" Your character might then suffer, for 
nothing is more censured than neglect of 
near relations j no body stays to inquire into 
circumstances, but condemn without bestta* 
tion whatever they think wrong. In short, 
Louisa, you may as well pretend to torment 
yourself about bad weather, as at the misery 
arising from kindred ; they are both inevitubleL 
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evils; women, particularly, are always at the' 
mercy' of their relations ; men often contrive* 
io get rid of them.'* 

4 • 

« 

** Women should do the same when they 
tfaiak it right." 
• 

'^ How nonsensical it is in you to talk of 
.wjiat you think right, when custonx is against 

you ! It would be very pretty, indeed, 

for a young woman like you to pretend to 
be wiser than all the world ! It would fill 
volumes, were I to tell you all the distrefses 
ii^ich people quietly submit to from rela- 
tipns.- You know my frequent visits to 
my aunt Ashburnham, gave me much op- 
portunity of knowing family grievances of 
this kind, and I believe they are very 
• generally to be seen wherever one can get 
a peep behind the curtain. Mrs. Ashburn- 
ham was a very sensible woman, and I have 
often heard her talk upon this subject, cjvactiy 
as I do to you." 

. << Well, it is ncedlefs to contest the matter 



brtber ; I shall send my letter to Mrs. Elford) 
and when I get her answer, we can discufs 
the subject fully. 

*' O yesy by all means send your letter ! 
take your own way upon all occasions, what- 
ever people may think of it !" 
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CHAPTER V. 



L,, 



^uisa's mind was much tranquillized by 
the reference to Mrs. Elford ; resigned to 
safier if she could only be afsured she acted 
right, she was sensible that this afsurance 
could not be more effectually secured, than 
by leaving her conduct to the direction of 
her eldest sister. On her judgment she had 
nxuch reliance, and did not apprehend it 
would be improperly biafsed by feeling. 

She did not long remain in a state of sus* 
pense ; a very few days brought her the fol- 
lowing letter from Mrs. ElTord. 

" To Miss Louisa Harcrave. 

** My dear Louisa^ 

" Whether the request you have made me 
arises from greater pause of unhappineis than 
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you acknowledge ; or is merely produced by 
the circumstances you mention, I s»hall not 
inquire. The request^I feel kind, and shall 
comply with it without hesitation, as much 
reflection on the subject had decided my opi^ 
nton, before! received your letter. 

** But first, it will be necefsary to lay opeu 
to you my situation. I ought no longer to 
have any reserve with you ; perfect know- 
ledge of the circumstances in which we are 
placed, may conduce toourmutualadvantage, 
aud can hardly aggravate our unhappinefs. 
I have much reason to fear, that sooner or 
later, you will -have occasion for all the pru- 
dence and fortitude you can exert. 

*' You know how ardently I wished to see 
you all under my roof when Captain ElforJ 
could be at home.. I waited impatiently for 
that moment, as the completion of my domestic 
felicity, and with inexprefsible joy, I saw it, 
at length, arrive. Independent of my attach- 
ment to you, I delighted in the thoughts of 
indulging the tendernefs I feel to the memory 
of my parents, by kindnefs to the objects of 
their affection. 

*' Thishappinefs was of short duration. M- 
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though I did not immediately perceive the 
fatal tendency of Harriet's behaviour, I 
lamented it as an interruption to the atten- 
tioQ which was due to you and Prudence, 
from Capt^n Elford. Her conduct, I attributed 
merely to gaiety of heart, and too great love 
of admiration; and his, to good natured 
indulgence of her foibles. By very slow de- 
grees, l became seriously alarmed ; but at 
length, it was impofsible for me not to see, 
that I was supplanted in his affections. 

'^ To you I hinted my fears without ac- 
knowledging the extent of them, and you 
undertook to hasten her departure. It was 
fixed for the following morning, but £lford 
requested it might be postponed a few days, 
that he might accompany you part of the 
way. As he had frequently suggested Har- 
riet's pafsing the Autumn here, I was pleased 
and surprised at his making no farther op- 
position to her leaving us, and flattered 
myself, that though he had not been able to 
command his aifections, he was incapable of 
wishing to indulge them improperly. 

*' la the evening, v. hen you were, in the 
nursery, and Prudence, and I engaged i«, 
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writing, he invited Harriet to take a walk, 
to which she consented. The anguish that 
seized me when I saw them depart, made it 
impofsible to proceed with my letter: I 
quitted the room, and having seen them 
from the window go through the park, I 
hurried to the summer-house at the bottom 
of the garden ; where, at a distance from 
every being, I might give relief to my over- 
charged heart. 

^^ I went into the inner apartment, of which 
I kept the key, and there I had been but a 
very short time, before, to my surprise, they 
came into the other. Though I had wished 
to discover myself, I was not in a state to be 
seen, and I remained quietly in my station. 
They sat near me, and the partition being 
thin, I heard distinctly all that they said. 
Elford talked long in a manner that convinced 
me, he meant to undermine any principles 
of virtue Harriet might have. He began 
cautiously, and proceeded by very artful de- 
grees, te tbe conclusions he wished. The 
calmnefs with which she listened^ alanned 
me ; — ^bot when I heard him afterwards ad- 
drefs ber in fond and very improper exprct- 
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sions, which she did not discourage, I was 
persuaded that a little time only was want- 
ing, to complete her destruction. 

" At that moment, I thought I sufiered 
all the pain of which I was capable, — but how 
much severer was mv anQ:uish an hour after, 
OQ the sight of my children ! 

" The next mornings 1 wrote you the note 
which hurried your departure, and her leav- 
ing the house, afforded nie inexprefsible re- 
hef ; for it was to that alone, I could trust 
for her safety. 

" Soon after, Elford was seized with a se- 
vere illnefs, in the beginning of which, he 
proposed that I should invite one of my sis- 
ters to return, and said that I should always 
have one of them with mc, to afsist and con- 
sole me in times of fatigue and distrefs. 

'^ I told him chat it had been your intention 
is) pafs the Autumn here, and though you 
hjd been unexpectedly obliged to go to Oak 
Hill, I was cettuin you would now come to 
me, if I desired it. 

*^ He said that Harriet had also talked of 
remaining, ought I not to invite her 6rst ? 
/; I joisjuered that she had spukc of it in a 
rolunie IV. H 
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very slight way, but that you had e.xpre(sed 
so earnest a desire to remain, that I should 
certainly give you the first invitation. 

<< He coldly replied, that I might invite 
whom I thought proper, and never agatn 
mentioned the subject. 

*^ It was then I felt all the misery of my 
situation. Although the lofs of his afTection, 
and the still more cruel lofs of my esteem for 
him, had rendered me sufficiently wretched; 
I found that the presence of Harriet would 
be an insupportable addition to my afflic- 
tion. Yet I saw it was his intention to bring 
her to the house ; and what objection could 

I offer? Though of all rivals, the one 

that could render me the most unhappy, she 
was the only one I could not^ find a shield 
against. , Could 1 exclude my sister from my 
bouse without afsigning some extraordinary 
cause for ii? Or, were she in it, could I 

hope to govern her conduct? ^The title of 

sister would give her privileges, which no 
other woman durst afsume. 

** If I meant to live in peace with my hus- 
band, it was absolutely necefsary that I should 
conceal my objections to ber; and could I 
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leave him without sacrificing the interest of 
my children ? — For their sakes, I was willing 
to hide the anguish which preyed on my 
heart, and to seek in the performance of a 
mother's duty, support against the misery I 
endured ; — but could I rely upon ray forti- 
tude under heavier trials ? Should I betray 
no weaknefs, — be guilty of no impropriety 
in the presence of a husband and sister I once 
tenderly loved, when I saw them stab me to 
the heart ? 

** Often did I ask myself these questions, in 
the still hours of night, when I watched by his 

btnlstde, during his long illnefs. You, 

niy dear Louisa, will I hope never know what 
u is to be a nurse in such circumstances. — 
Xone, who have not experienced it, can form 
u conception of tlie anguish it occasions, to 
I Luiqr over the bed of sicknefs' and administer 
V itli unremitting care, aid to tlic man who 
^^^ds once the fondcht object of our affection 
arul esteem ; — now the de>lro\ cr of our peace, 

•^liie beiraverofa si>ier ! Yet to this I 

luiist submit, or lelitxjuisii my cliiklren.— 

I be virtues oi wotiiuii are paini'ul vir- 

5 n-2 
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«« Miserable as I was, I yet indulged tbc 
hope of Harriet's being saved, if she could 
be prevented from coming here; but this 
consolation is now torn from me ; for I can- 
not help suspecting, that Captain Elfortf s late 
illnefs was counterfeited. He left home in 
perfect health ; three days after, he was so 
ill as to be obliged to break a particular en- 
gagement, yet, at the moment it was neces- 
sary for him to be at Plymouth, he was again 

well ! 

" This explains to me the facility with 

which he consented to Harriet's leaving us 

in summer ; and his visit to Oak Hill would 

probably have taken place much sooner, had 

it not been prevented by illnefs and other 

interruptions. 

•« If I am mistaken,— if Harriet is not yet 
the victim of her own pafsions, and of his, it 
is by you and Prudence she must be saved, 
for I am convinced that bis intentions are 
completely criminal. To preserve her, you 
roust, my clear sisters, employ every means 
your understandings can suggest. It was my 
intention to urge you to this, although you 
had not Nvritten to me upon the subject, and 
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I should have done so when I wrote to you 
last, if I bad not then been unequal to that 
painful duty. 

*' But if it is now too lute, or should she be 
iuaccefsible to admonition, I will tell you the 

conduct 1 wish you to pursue. And now, 

my dear Louisa, prepare to be disappointed, 
for I arti clear, that were even my worst ap- 
prehensions realized, the plan which Prudence 
proposes, is the one you should adopt* 

" I have considered well your objections, — 
I admit their force, and hope I feel them as 
I ought ; but still they appear to me over- 
balanced by the consequences which might 
ensue from separation. 

** Let us first consider the probable effects 
of it, though the cause should remain un- 
known. 

" So unexpected, and apparently so unac- 
countable a measure, would uTldoubtedly draw 
upon you severe censure, and occasion very 
disagreeable conjectures, which would fall 
chiefly upon you ; for the pains Harriet has 
taken to render herself popular, would secure 
the general decision in her favour. 

'^ The world must ofteu be unjust in its 

H3 
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conclusions, because it seldom hesitates ko 
pronounce positively from appearances, and 
is too frequently influenced by the rank and 
fortune of individuals. The rich and the gay 
have great privileges, but a grave young woman 
of moderate fortune, must be circumspect in 
her behaviour. Your deviatin^: from the com- 
mon road of life, would be thought strange 
singularity ; —and the very melancholy which 
Harriet has occasioned might be regarded as 
a constitutional defect, that aflbrded an ex- 
planation of your conduct. 

" No ordinary rule of life is more generaUy 
observed, than regard to the ties of consan- 
guinity. Women particularly, are not per- 
mitted to neglect it, and if young unmarried 
sisters, do not live together, they may expect 
the censure of their best friends. 

" 1 have seen many sisters, who, without 
any error in their conduct, could not live 
happily together, from difference of age, 
taste, capacity, or interest ; yet no allowant.e 
is made for this, and sisters are requiicJ 
to maintain bv virtue of the ties of blooJ, 
that domestic Sarniony, which has ever been 
found so dirticuit of attainment, even by mur- 
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ried people united by the tenilerest ties, and 
most perfect union of interests. 

** But a much greater objection to separa- 
tion from Harriet is, that it would probably 
accelerate the discovery of her misconduct. 
I have no doubt it would make her behaviour 
more cautious, but I fear it would have a dif« 
ferettt eflfect on Elford. The pafsion that has 
carried him so far, will not be easily restrained, 
and the difficulties which you may be able to 
throw in the way of their meeting, if she con- 
tinues to reside with you, are hkely to be the 
most eiTectual means of preventing their in- 
tercoufse. 

*^ The discovery of their disgrace, I shouM 
mxiously a^ert for your sake, not lefs than 
my OU1I ; although its consequepces to me 
vcmld be very fotal. My residence with my 
husband would then be improper, while our 
separation would be onfortunate for our child- 
ren, whom I cannot have the least hope that 
he would permit to reside with me. It is for 
their sakes alone, I now remain with him. If 
they would not suffer from tlie lofs of a 
mother, — dearly as I love them, I would yet 
retigo them, .rather than suffer the misery, 
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or submit to the meannefs of living upon ami- 
cable terms with a man, whom I think so un- 
worthy. The poverty to which I should be 
reduced by voluntary separiition from bim, I 
would entirely disregard. 
. " You may perhaps say, that if I can live 
with him now for the sake of my family, I 
might continue to do so although his conduct 
were known. 

" Supposing for a moment, that my resi- 
dence with bim then would not be more un- 
happy, yet the effect it might have upon 
others, would not permit it. 

** Few people in this county are unac- 
quainted with the situation of Captain Buxton 
and Captain Severn. The latter is a young 
unmarried man, who keeps two mistrefses 
that are sisters. This was no sooner known 
in the town, where he was lately quartered, 
than he was deserted by all his acquaintance 
excepting his military afsociates. 

'' Captain Buxton is a man advanced in 
life, who is married to an amiable and hand- 
some woman by whom he has a family j yet 
he has seduced her sister, and is at no trouble 
to keep his connexion with her a secret. 
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Hi8 conduct however, pafses unpunished. It 
is talked of by many with indignation, but his 
place in society is not affected by it. Why 
is he treated so differently from Severn, al- 
though his transgrefsions ought to excite 
much greater disapprobation? It is because 
bis wife chooses to appear blind to them. No 
one supposes it pofsible she can be ignorant, 
and her deep melancholy makes her the object 
of general pity ; but for the sake of her child- 
ren, she continues to reside with him, and 
for her sake, many are willing to overlook 
his iniquity, or think they have no title to 
avenge her injuries, since she is not disposed . 
to do it herself. 

" But what may be expected from her con- 
duct? Can any thing be more pernicious to 
the morals of the young officers who are hourly 
thrown in the way of Captain Buxton, than 
seeing profligacy thus tolerated i Must it not 
weaken their abhorrence of vice, and render 
them fearlefs of following his example? 

** Never, I hope, my dear Louisa, shall any 
act of mine give such encouragement to im- 
morality. I am willing to sacrifice myself 
for my family; but I will not knowingly act 
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in a manner, which may be productive of the 
most baneful cob&equences to thousands of 
families. ' 

** These are the views I take of my situation, 
as far as it can be affected by Harriet, but to 
you the disclosure of her character might 
prove more unfortunate than you are aware 
of. 

" At present you think nothing can be 
more painful than intimate afsociation with an 
immoral character; but you have not yet 
known the feeling of disgrace, or can imagine 
bow low the sense of it would sink you. Nor 
is this the worst I have to dread for you. 
Time might restore you to tranquillity, but 
Harrietts fate might prevent you and Prudence 
from forming those con nexions in life, to which 
you are entitled. Many of your own sex 
would be averse to intimacy with you, and 
though some mea would not be afraid tcmarry 
you, few would want friends to' remind them 
that you were all branches of the same tree. 

'* Nothing is more certain, thao thiit the 
most opposite characters are to be foood in 
the same family ; yet it is no lefe certain that 
a whole family i£k often involved iu the di^ 



grace of one, which- renders the virtuous, 
almost as unhappy at the oiisconduct of their 
near relations^ as if tliey were themselves the 
guilty persons. Nothing can be more un- 
just, — nothing ipore opposite to reason and 
humanity! — So cruel a slavery it is to be 
hoped, will one day cease, but it cannot at 
present be combated by an individual ; it must 
be submitted to as one of the inevitable cala« 
ties of life. 

** Consider well these things, my dear Louisa ; 
— have a little patience, and I hope it will 
please heaven, to relieve you from Harriet by 
agteeable means. It would give me infinite 
pain to see you doomed to pais your days in 
sorrow and in solitude, when you are formed 
to fill a distinguished place in society, with 
peculiar honour to yourself and happinefs to 
others* 

" My joy in life is for ever gone,— but to 
see you in peace and comfort, will be one of 
the greatest consolations, which can now await 

*^ Your most affectionate sister, 

•* Frakces Elford.? 
JW/A/fcW, Nov. 25. 
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This letter added to the sorrow, while it 
decided the conduct of Louisa. Though she 
did not feel perfectly satisfied with Mrs. El- 
ford's advice, yet concern for her misfortunes, 
and the high respect she entertained for her 
understanding, presented any hesitatioo in 
submitting to her decision. 

Louisa's unfortunate attachment to Tre- 
silian, made her so carelefs of her own in- 
terest, and rendered her marrying so impro- 
bable, that she would not from any regard to 
herself, have complied with the wishes of Mrs. 
Elford ; but in promoting her peace, she 
found a compensation for any thing she could 
personally suffer, and was too diffident of her 
own judgment to believe that she could be 
right; when she differed in opinion from her. 

To Mifs Hargrave, Mrs. Elford's letter was 
a matter of high exultatioh. It gave her a 
triumph, that excited an uncommon degree 
of self-satisfaction, and made her join Louisa 
in the most amicable manner, in composing 
the letter they thought proper to write to 
Harriet. Their feelings on the subject of it 
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were too strong, and their judgment too de- 
cided, to permit any difficulty in exprefsing 
their sentiments, and they accomplished their 
letter in a manner that inspired the hope of 
its having ali the effect, which any remon- * 

strance from them could have. 

Harriet gave no reply, but showed to them 
in private, the same reserved behaviour which 
they observed to her. 
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CHAPTER XUI. 
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'ONSTANTIA 'had now the satisfaction of 
seeing her father and mother daily recovering 
tranquillity, and as her eldest brother remain*- 
ed quiet, she began to hope that fortune might 
yet be propitious, and restore them to comfort. 

But hardly had this expectation been in- 
dulged, before they were afsailed by a new 
and most unlooked-for affliction, which in a 
moment blasted all her hopes of their return- 
ing peace. 

One morning as she was sitting at work 
with her mother and some visitors, she was 
called out of the room by Mrs. Finch the 
housekeeper, a respectable old woman who 
had been long in the family. 
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Mrs. Fioch informed her^ that a country- 
man had come with a mefsage, which be 
would deliver to no one but herself, and that 
be bad been directed to inquire for Mrs. 
Finch, and desire that she would get him an 
opportunity of speaking to Mils Ornvillc, 
without the knowledge of the family. 

Constantia was surprised and alarmed at a 
mefsage coming to her in so secret a manner, 
and her fears were not lefsencd, when, upon 
seeing the man, he delivered to her a note 
addrefsed in her brother Philip's hand. 

She hastily opened it, and found it dated 
from a farm-house in the neighbourhood^ 
whither he requested she would immediately 
come, as he had busioefs of consequence to 
communicate to her ; but begged she would 
carefully conceal from bis father and mother 
that he was in the country. 

She desired the mefsenger to return and 
say that she would instantly follow. The 
£u-m being but a short walk from the Abbey^ 
and the weather good, she could easily go 
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go without exciting suspicion ; and she only 
stayed to put on her cloak and bonnet, anxi- 
ously revolving in her mind as she went, all 
the causes she could conjecture for his coming 
in so unexpected a manner. 

Upon arriving at the house, she vras Icindfy 
met by her brother, who appeared in his usual 
health and spirits, but upon inquiring the 
cause of his being there, he did not answer, 
and seemed under some embarrafsment; 

Soon, however, recovering himself, he told 
her that he did not expect she would be 
pleased with the occasion of their meeting, 
y6t be hoped she would exercise some lenity, 
and give his father and mother iutelligeucc 
of it in the most favourable manner. 

He paused, while Constantia looked in fear- 
ful expectation of what was to follow. 

** It would be idle,'* resumed he, '* to waste 
time in fruitlefs attempts to soften the matter 
to you \ I shall teU you at once, but don't 
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be 80 much alarmed — ^you have nothing very 
extraordinary to hear," 

She begged he would tell her quickly. 

"I will not," he replied, "torment you 

with circumlocution, in a word then, I 

came to Ramsgate last night to meet a lady, 

who in short your acquaintance Mrs, 

Melfont intends this day to elope with me." 

" Impofeible !" cried Constantia, with a 
look and voice of consternation -, " it is impos- 
sible 1" 

" Impofsible !'* he repeated, " why should 
it be impofsible? are elopements so un- 
common ?*' 

" Do not bid me believe it ; it cannot be I" 

" Indeed it can ; I see no occasion for all 
this surprise." 

<< Has she no consideration for her 
husband ?" 
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** Not so much as for me." 
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Has she no honour ? no sense of duty ?" 



« Would it not be absurd to pafs her Ufe 
disagreeably with Melfont, when she can be 
happy with another ?" 

** And can you be so cruel — so base— -as to 
take her from him ?" 



** She has fixed her affections upon me. 
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^* And shows them in the most uopriocipled 
manner !*' 

"Constantia!" 

^' Can you value such affection ?** 

^* I did not send for you, girl, to catecbke 



me. 
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Oh ! Philip, she is a mother !" 



" Yes, and her children will be very well 
taken care of by their father/* 

*' Can that satisfy the feelings of a 
mother T* 
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" Pho ! you ave a child yourself to fancy 
$he should make herself miserable for children, 
who will do perfectly well without her." 

"Good Heaven! how can you talk thus? 
Have pity for her, and throw hei* not thus dis- 
gracefully out of society." 

" She has little to fear ; Metfont will im- 
mediately obtain a divorce, and then I shall 
marry h^r : All this is very easy.'* 

« Easy r 

** Yes, is it not often done ?— -All will go 
very well." 



" Have you no principle ? — No- 



n 



** Have you a mind," interrupted he, ** to 
anticipate the sermon, which we may expect 
from the learned Judge on the occasion ? In 
spite of his endeavours to make the verdiots 
of juries lefsons of morality to the public, chey 
are generally very lenient. What was six 
thousand pounds to niy friend Matthew } Be« 
sides, damages are not taken." 
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'< You will break my father and mothers 
heart." 

" For a while they will be distrefsed, but 
they will recover and forgive me/' 

« Never." 

" Ridiculous ! — ^What can they do, when the 
thing is over, and can't be remedied ?" 

" Their displeasure should be lasting." 

** Your ideas, child, are so very peculiar 
and local, that you can't imagine how difficult 
it is to converse with you." 

'' Don^t let us dispute, but let me implore 
for your own sake — for that of every friend 
who is dear to you, that you will abandon 
your design." 

" Why all this scrupulosity in you, Con- 
stantia, who were so lenient to Mrs. Anfield, 
although you knew her to be a kept-mistre(s ?** 

^' Is it pofsible that you do not see that she 
could not be half so culpable as Mrs. Mel- 
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font? The very care she took to prevent 
my afsociating with her, which, from igno- 
rance of her situation, I was in danger of 
doing, showed that she had a sense of virtue, 
whatever might be her condition ; and if we 
knew her history, we might find many pal- 
liations of her conduct ; but what apology can 
be offered for Mrs. Melfont, which does not 
criminate you ?" 

*' Yon make nice distinctions, my dear, 
which it would be fantastic to observe in our 
commerce with mankind. The pleasure of 
life would be destroyed, were we to weigh 
people's merit by grains and scruples. I am 
content to take them as they are ; you w*ould 
preposterously attempt to make them what 
they should be." 



** I have no such presumption. 
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** Indeed you will find the preaching stiff 
morality, a very quixotic businefs. I am told 
that Woodford wanted to make you a Countefs, 
but he mistook you quite ; you would have 
made a Monk of him." 
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** Oh ! Philip, this levity is unsupporlaUe ; 
you distract me." 

*' I sent for you, Constantia, from real 
kindnefs, lest you should hear of Mrs. Mel- 
font's elopement in a more disagreeable way ; 
I beg you will consider this, and not fatigue 
yourself with fruitlefs repinings at an event 
which is inevitable." 

" Is it then inevitable ? Is there not one 
just or amiable feeling, which can liave the 
least weight with you r" 

** I am sorry to see you thus agitated, but 
my resolution is taken, and I have only to en« 
treat that you will inform my father and mo- 
ther in the gentlest manner.*' 

s 

'^' For their sakes, 1 shall endeavour to 
soften the intelligence, — yet how ! " 



Siie stopt and burst into tears. 

'* I heg," said her brotlier, ** you will 
compose yourself; you know you can temper 
their minds as you think proper." 
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** Can I say a syllable in extenuation of your 
conduct ? They know that you never saw 
Mrs. Melfont, till she was a wife and mother, 
nor till Mr. Melfont entertained you hospitably 
in his house. Oh ! Philip, Philip !" 

** Perhaps, Constantia, I have spoken of 
this afFdir too lightly ; but I have gone too far 
to recede, and must brave the consequences 

as well as I can.^' 

*' It cannot be too late to recede.'* 

'' It is some months since I was decidedly 
engaged to her. A short time before, Mel- 
font was obliged to go to Ireland, and by 
letters she had from him last week, he may 
be expected in town immediately ; she has 
tlicrefore left it to avoid seeing him, and in 
an hour we are to meet. The die is cast, be 
the event what it may.*' 

lie then bid her hastily adieu. 

In a most perturbed and distracted state of 
iiind, Constantia directed her steps home- 
tvards. Although not new to distrefs, this 
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misfortune, while it rent her heart for the 
misery into which it would plunge her father 
and mother, was of such a nature, that her 
sense of justice and humanity forbade her 
even desiring to allay the grief, or moderate 
the indignation it inspired. 

Mrs. Almorne, (to whom she immediately 
wished to communicate her distrefs,) was 
unluckily twelve miles distant on a visit, and 
was not expected to return till the next da}*^; 
but Constantia could not delay a moment to 
request her advice and afsistance. She wrote 
to her instantly of her brother*s situation, 
and entreated that she would yet make 
some endeavour, if she did not think it chi- 
merical, to prevent Mrs. Melfont from ex- 
ecuting her design. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A 



soon as Mrs. AJmorne received Con- 
stantta's letter, she went to Ramsgate to try 
to obtain a meeting with Mrs. Melfont, with 
whom she was well acquainted. Although 
she feared that her journey would be to no 
purpose, yet while a pofsibility of the con- 
trary remained, she would not relinquish the 
attempt. 

She went directly to Mrs. Hanson, from 
whom, as her husband was the intimate ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Melfont, she might expect 
to bear of her. 

Mrs. Hanson imraeJiatelv informed her, 
that Mrs. Melfont and Colonel Ornville had 
left Ramsgate two hours before, and had 
been at so little trouble to conceal their inten- 

Folumc IK I 
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lion, that their elopement was ah-eady the 
subject of public conversation. She told her 
likewise^ that wlien Mr. Hanson was in town, 
in August^ be was convinced from the be- 
haviour of Mrs. Melfont, that she was then 
engaged in a criminal connexion with Colonel 
Ornville ; that she did not even seem anxious 
to preserve appearances, though she coi- 
responded regularly and frequently with her 
husband ; and that, by a letter from Mr. Mel- 
font to Mr. Hanson, a few days ago, he did 
not appear to have any suspicion of his wife's 
infidelity. She added, that Mrs. Mclfont haJ 
been publicly talked of for her gallantry with 
different men, before she met with Colonel 
Ornville. 

Upon receiving ihis intelligence, Mrs. Al- 
mornc was sensible that no time ought to be 
lost in acquainting Sir John and Lady Ornville ; 
and she immediately bent her course toward!? 
the Abbey, resolving to take upon herself the 
charge of informing them, although her heait 
sunk in despair at the thoughts of it. She felt 
it a very different task from that she had for- 
merly undertaken, with regard to their eldest 
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SOD. The information they had then received, 
admitted of some management, and could be 
regarded in extenuating points of view. It 
was easy for them to suppose, that affection 
for Sally CuslilFe, and gratitude for her care 
aud tenderners, might lead him to believe 
that she was amiable and affectionate; and 
that youth, ignorance, and an unfortunate 
situation, had been the chief causes of her 
errors; while Lady Ornville, who was little 
disposed to reason deeply, or take com- 
prehensive views of human affairs, could find 
in the prospect of Sally's reformation, hope 
of oblivion of the past, and consolation for 
the future. 

But the case of Philip was widely different ; 

his conduct involved interests which precluded 

alleviation of the affliction at present, or hope 
of it in future. 

The discovery of it to his father and mo- 
ther, Mrs. Almornc found a most pahiful, 
but not a tedious duty. At the first sentence, 
-which looked like preparation for calamity. 
Lady Ornville, taught by experience, became 

I2 
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alarmed, and Mrs. Almorne found it neces- 
sary to disclose the intelligence without de- 
Jay. 

The lowered tone of Lady Ornville's spi- 
rits, prevented her being so violently affected 
as on her former trial ; but it sunk deep into 
her heart, and Mrs. Almorne saw that the 
imprefsion would be lasting. 

Sir John put so many questions to Mrs. 
Almorne respecting what she knew of the 
conduct of Philip and Mrs. Melfont, that she 
could conceal from him but little of what 
Mrs. Hanson had told her. The distrefs it 
gave him, if not deeper, was more visible 
than Lady Ornville's. The conduct of his 
eldest son had afflicted and humiliated, — that 
of his youngest, shocked and exasperated 
him ; and he showed an indignation, ^hich, 
I^idy Ornville said, she had never seen him 
discover on any other occasion. 

Accustomed now to distrefs, she endeavour- 
ed to supprefs her own feelings, in tlie hope oi 
Aoftening his ; but he neither made any at- 
tempt to conceal or subdue his resent menu 
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" The women," said he to Mrs. Almorne, 
" whom my sons have chosen for their wives, 
are both most repugnant to my feelings ; but 
the behaviour of my sons themselves, excite 
very different sensations. If Hastings would 
keep Sully Cuslifte in obscurity, his marrying 
her might, perhaps, be pardonable ; but 
Pliilip's conduct is at once cruel and dis- 
honourable to the family of Mrs. Melfont, 
and most pernicious in its consc^quences to 
bocict)-." 

** Permit me," said Mrs. Almorne, " to 
observe as an alleviation of yoi;r concern, 
that it is very doubtful if Melfont is a man 
who will be much affected by the lofs of his 
wife, and she may pofsibly have found him 
a disagreeable companion.'* 

" That,'* replied Sir John, " might perhaps 

have proved an excuse for separation, but it 

is no excuse for depriving herself of the 

power of doing her duty to her children: 

the lefs he is deserving, the more they require 

a mother's care.'* 

13 
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" If Melfont is fond of bis wife," returned 
Mrs. Almorne, " he may be pitied ; for, 

" Where ignorance is bills, 
" 'Tis folly to be wise." 

but his children are very fortunate in escaping 
the influence of such a woman." 

" Does PhiUp think so ? And does he 
therefore hope that at a convenient time, she 
will be carried off from his children ? Is this 
the apology he is to offer Melfont f " 

** He may think him undeserving of his 
wife, and that she was unhappy with him." 

*' Did she make Philip her confidant as a 
friend, before she regarded him as a lover ? 
If either dislike to Melfont, or partiality for 
another, determined her to the step she has 
taken, ought she to have deceived her hus- 
band ? — She led him to believe that she >vas 
faithful to her vows, at the very moment she 
was carrying on a criminal intercourse with 
Another !" 

** 1 am not disposed," resumed Sir John, 
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after a pause, " to judge severely of the 
failings of women. However I may deplore 
the gallantry of many in high life, I can 
often find much excuse for it. I cannot ex- 
pect correct morals in women who have been 
married early in life, to difsolute men, and 
who are led to infidelity by tlie example, and 
even with the consent of their husbands. I 
pity also, perhaps, more than I blame, a very 
young woman, who, like Mrs. South, is 
seduced by the unprincipled, unfeeling, un- 
ceasing arts of a Mr. Templeton ; and I would 
treat with much lenity the errors of those 
who are dependent upon bad husbands, or 
who have been obliged to marry against their 
inclination, when their afibctions were pre- 
engaged ; but the conduct of Mrs. Melfont 
must be regarded in a very difierent light ; 
and at all events, that man ought never to 
be pardoned, who seduces a woman from her 
duty, as a wife or mother." 

'* But it is not always certain who is the 
seducer: on this occasion, I should from 
obvious causes, suspect it was the lady." 

" That she is the most guilty," said Sir 

14 
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John, ** I have not a doubt. Even bold un* 
principled men will seldom continue the 
pursuit of a married womaOi if they meet 
with discouragement, and a wife must be 
voyj/owig or simple, if she does not find it 
easy to repel the very first approaches to gal- 
lantry. It is not therefore, credible that Mrs. 
Melfont would ever have been thought of by 
so young a man, if she had not been the 
seducer." 

" This aflbrds some apology for Philip." 

'^ If, it lefsens his guilt, it increases his 
folly : for what man of sense or feeling, would 
involve himself in marriage with a woman, 
who, in Mrs. Melfont's situation, could make 
the first advances ?*' 

'^ You must make some allowance for 
youtlifdl pafsions in such circumstances. He 
may have been misled by vanity ; for be is 
persuaded of her regard for him, and I have 
obsiirved that men are generally more vulner- 
able in this respect than women, from being 
much Icfs accustomed to flattering atten- 
lions." 
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" Vanity may be an excuse for sonne errors, 
but the character must be weak and mean, 
tliat can be flattered by the regard of a wo* 
man who indulges a criminal pafsion.*' 

'^ I am afraid that is more wisdom than is to 
be expected from very young men." 

^' Philip, Madam, is young, but he is nel^ 
ther a boy, nor a blockhead ; there might be 
tome excuse for him if be were deficient ia 
understanding/' 

«* With the best understanding, a very 
yomig man is easily flattered, and easily won. 
It is sometimes indeed, very difficult for any 
man not to mistake pafsion for affection, and 
the allurements of art for the affects of ten- 
dernefs/' 

** Men," replied Sir John, " may be 
thus deceived, when they have no means of 
judging of a woman, except by her Ian* 
guage and manners ; but did not Philip 
know that Mrs. Melfont was a wife and a 
mother? I shall even do them the favour 
S I5 
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to suppose, that they were insensibly in- 
Tolved in a pafsion for each other, — but on 
the first suspicion of it, ought they not to 
have separated ? — There are some acts, which, 
on reflection, a good man can see in only 
one point of view ; and Mrs. Mclfont's de- 
sertion of her children is one of them. Could 
she have the heart of a mother, and leave 
them ? — Could she risk their being neglected 
or exposed to the evils which may result from 
a step-mother ?— Has she no feeling for their 
sufferings, when they shall be old enough to 

blush for the ignominy of their mother? 

Some of the most unamiaUe, selfish people I 
have ever known, have been very aflfectionate 
and careful parents ; but never did I know a 
single instance of a good woman, who was an 
indifferent mother. Modesty, chastity, fide- 
lity, may pofsibly cease to be regarded as vir- 
tues; but while human nature remains the 
same, the duty of a mother is a virtue whidi 
can never die/' 

** To these truths Philip is insensible at 
present ; but when he comes to be a father, 
they will sink deep intohis mind." 
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" A Father ! — How can he ever be certain 
that Mrs. Milfont's children are his ? If she is 
faitblefs to Melfont, what is to secure her 
fidelity to him ? She may indeed be cautious 
in transgrefsingy as she cannot manoeuvre 
herself a third time into matrimony, but on 
the integrity of such a woman I can place no 
reliance. Unlefs men are indifferent whe* 
ther they are surrounded by their own off- 
spring or those of another^ they should not 
make such marriages^'' 

** But a man is always willing to believe,, 
that the woman he loves, will be constant to 
him, however faitblefs she has been to others. 
Self-love and strong pafsion produce wondrou&^ 
easy fiiith." 

" Philip may deceive himself, but not me,, 
and I will never see him more. Whatever 
misery this resolution may cost me, I will be* 
steady in it, since I consider his conduct as 
the violation of those ties,, which are the 
foundation of all private or public moralitj'^,. 
and the great means of promoting the hap- 
pmer& of the human race." 

4 16 
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** It IS, perhaps, but justice to Philip toob- 
lerve, that he may have been unwarjiy en- 
tangled, and obliged to make a sacrifice of 
himself to her interest. When a mau has 
endangered a woman's being divorced, it it 
thought dishonourable if he does not replace 
her in society." 

** Replace her! — as if her place in society 
should depend merely on a ceremony, or that 
it should be in the power of a bad nma to 
give her respectability or not as he pleases T' 

'^ I hope you cannot inaagine/' said Mrs. 
Almorne, *^ that my sentiments differ from 
yours upon this subject. What I urge in ex- 
cuse for Philip, is merely for the sake of your 
own peace, that you may not view his conduct 
in a worse light than it justly deserves* I have 
heard you regret the fate of Mr. LenningtOn, 
who is the victim of a similar marriage." 

** It is true, I think bim deserving of an 
infinitely better lot ; but young men should be 
taught, that whatever their good qualities may 
be, they will not be allowed, erea in a mo- 
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snent of infatuation, the immoral indulgence 
of their pafsions. 

It is to be regretted; that the law does not 
prohibit such marriages. If it did, Mrs. 
Mclfont might never have seduced Philip; 
for s\ye idoes not, like many deserters from 
their husbands, give a proof of her pafsion, 
by the worldly advantages she relinquishes. 
Had she had a spark of generous affection for 
him, she would not have been the means of 
fixing an unfortunate stain upon him for life. 
Many a woman, in the most adverse circum- 
stances, has had the magnanimity to refuse 
marrying the man she loved, when it might 
be injurious to his interest ; and can such a 
woman as Mrs. Melfont be thought fit to re- 
sume her place in society by marrying her 
gallant ?" 

^' It has been said,^* observed Mrs. Almome, 
•* that it would be a cruel law, which pre- 
vented a seducer from restoring a woman to 
the situation from which he had dragged her, 
and thus by driving her to a state of prostitu- 
tion, cut her off from repentance." 
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** Yes ; to reward vice is a likely means to 
produce repentance !'* 

*' It is in pity, some men say, for the un- 
fortunate women, that tliey oppose an alter- 
ation of the law in this respect; yet it is 
certain, that several of the most deplorable 
divorces which have taken place, have origi- 
nated in the unfeehng disposition, and un- 
principled arts of the women. 

There are obvious causes for many meit 
being very indulgent to female frailty ; yet I 
am astonished there is any one, who does not 
perceive, that the allowing an adulterefs to 
marry her seducer, must lead to all the horrid 
depravity of French or German manners. 
Better far, that even such women as Lady 
Anrose should sometimes be the victims of 
misfortune, than that a privilege should con- 
tinue which is so pernicious in its cons«<p 
quences," 

" Some very respectable men in distin- 
guished stations,'* said Sir John, ** have 
approved of women having this liberty, on the 
ground of its being their only means of escape 
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from the power of tyrannical or worthlefs hus- 
bands. Their knowledge of the hard con- 
dition of many wives led them to this con- 
clusion." 

** What a picture does this present ! What 
miseries must be acknowledged incident to 
tbe married state, when respectable men 
would even leave an avenue to vice open, 
rather than preclude relief?" 

" Their argument might be admifsible, if 
it were only unfortunate wives, who fled to 
this refuge; but whoever is acquainted with 
the trials for adultery, which have taken place 
in Britain and Ireland, must have observed, 
that although in some cases, the characters of 
the guilty persons were otherwise unexception- 
able, and that there were many excuses for 
their error; yet in general the conduct of the 
parties has indicated the most unfeeling dis- 
positions and licentious manners. The ties 
of consanguinity, of friendship, and of huma- 
nity, have all been grofsly violated ; yet the 
men who are thus guilty, pafs unpunished.— 
And these men pretend to talk of honour !•— 
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Mrs. Horley, a woman of thirty-six, indulges 
a criminal pafsion, without any sedoctive arts 
having been employed by her lover, and 
deliberately tells her husband, that she had 
fixed her affections upon his friend ! This 
friend, Mr. Adder, (whom for years Mr, 
ilorley had believed to be his friend,) when 
he knew that she was prepared to leave 
faer husband, writes to him, that pleased with 
her preference, he had not discouraged it; 
and although he w^ould not desire her to leave 
him, yet if she did so, he sliould think him- 
self obliged by every principle of love and 
honour, to receive her !" 

'< Where had his honour been sculking till 
that moment?*' 

** I can never, Madam, think of the con- 
dition of many of your sex without indigoa* 
tion. Among the lower clafses, numbers of 
young and helplefs beings are made the mi- 
serable victims of prostitution ; a second clafe, 
your unfortunate wives, are obliged to be 
the blaves of worthlefs men, if they have tcKi 
much virtue to release themselves by adul^ 
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lery ; — while a third violate the first duties 
with impunity, and, protected by fashion and 
fortune, appear in public with splendour and 
unblushing ease/' 

" An alteration in the marriage laws," said 
Mrs. Almorne, " would, in my opinion, be 
one of the most efsential measures that could 
be adopted for the promotion of true virtue." 

** Many think," replied Sir John, ** ttrak 
in these limes, instead of relaxing laws, which 
they call the bonds for preserving morality, 
they ought to be drawn tighter; and they 
should be so, as far as they can prove a check 
apon infidelity ; but in other respects, a change 
in them would be for the advantage of morals 
Can virtue be promoted by good characters 
being chained for life to worthlefs beings ?'* 

** The contrary appears to me so evident," 
answered Mrs. Almorne, ** that I can hardly 
imagine how any person, who has been a 
careful observer of domestic life, and has con- 
sidered attentively the various causes by which 
the sentiments and actions of human beings 
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are influenced, can expect morality to pre- 
vail, while the present system of marriages- 
laws subsists. It is impofsible that a woman^ 
particularly, can be capable of fulfilling the 
moral duties, or of inspiring her children 
with just sentiments, if she finds her interest 
through life interwoven with her obedience 
to, and support of a villain. There is> 
scarcely indeed, a folly or wicked nefs^ 
which I have not known a woman commit 
from the necefsity of submision to- a husband ; 
while she also proves a protection to him 
from the just indignation of others. Oftei^ 
are iniquities pardoned in a man for the sake 
of his wife ; because, however great his of- 
fences, if they happen to escape the cogni* 
zance of the law, she must remain dependent 
upon him. 

In considering the subject of marriage, I 
think chiefly of the condition of women, as 
they are the greatest sufferers ; yet I am not 
fond of talking of their rights, which have 
unfortunately been promulgated by a lady, 
who, though I respect her intentions, has 
done more harm than good to the cause she 
espoused." 
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•Mt is indeed much to be regretted," re- 
turned Sir John, " that Mrs. Wolstoncraft 
became the defender of the Rights of Wo- 
men, although she deserved credit for having 
afserted them. The state of the public mind, 
at the time she published, and the importance 
of the subject, much more in my opinion, than 
the merit of her work, obtained it general 
notice, and raised her too high in the estima- 
tion of many ; while the disclosure of her 
conduct, has since sunk her, perhaps, too low in 
the opinion of others. She certainly pofsefsed 
a vigorous mind, and an independent spirit; 
but her opinions were not original ; most of 
them are to be found in the letters of her 
friend Mrs. Macaulay upon education, and 
Mrs. Wolstoncraft appears to me, to have 
been ve^'y far from po&efsing the good sense 
or qualities requisite, for promoting either her 
own, or the sentiments of another to advant- 
age." 

^^ It is unfortunate,'* said Mrs. Almorne, 
<^ that any efforts in favour of the female sex 
should be ill conducted ; for surely no candid 
or generous man will deny, that their lot ia 
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general is calamitous. — But is it not extra- 
ordinary, that no man thinks of proposing an 
altei'ation in the marriage-laws^ except one 
which would full entirely ^ and, it must be 
owned, sometimes most cruelly, upon women ? 
Have the men, who feel so much pity for the 
unfortunate women who are gidlh/^ none for 

the unfortunate women who are innocent ? 

The slightest view of the condition of women 
must show them, I should think, the numer- 
ous indignities to which wives are exposed, 
and from which no rank is exempt. There 
is not a more amiable or exemplary woman 
in Britain than Lady Waldeck. She had long 
'borne, with much patience, tbeilf temper 
and numerous gallancri&s of her lord, but at 
length ventured, for the sake of her children, 
to remonstrate against his amours with her 
nursery maids; the consequence of which 
was, that he locked her into a room, threw 
her on the floor, and beat her, tiil she was 
rescued by one of her servants, more daring 
than the re^t ! 

Yet, if from a just abhorrence of immora- 
lity, or any grofs treatment, shoit of per- 
sonal violence, u woman should leave ber 
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husband, she is deprived of every shilling!— 
For great acts of criielty, a divorce and main- 
tenance is obtainable, but the procefs by 
which a divorce is obtained, is long and ex- 
pensive. Years may elapse before the hus- 
band can be compelled even to appeal* to it, 
while the wife in the mean time, if separated 
from him, has no allowance ; nor can she 
hope to obtain from the most profligate in fi- 
delity of her husband, unlefs his adultery is 
accompanied by incest, such a divorce as will 
permit her to marry again !" 

** I can only explain," replied Sir John, 
*^ tile opposition which amiable and respectable 
men make to meliorate the condition of wo- 
men with respect to marriage, by their 
having had little opportunity of knowing 
domestic situations, or by their being too 
much hurried away by one setof feelings. 

The great argument opposed to the sepa- 
ration of married couples, is the interest of 
their children; yet it is obvious, that, in many 
cases, no persons can be worse guardians 
of them than the parents. A cliild is as 
frequently the victim of a father's wortllll^i'^nefs, 
as liis wife; but were she more independent, 
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his faults would not only be restrained^ but 
it would be more in her power to counteract 
the effect of his conduct with regard to his 
offspring ; while in cases of irreclaimable de- 
pravity, an early separation would present 
children from being brought into the world 
to increase the sum of general vice and ca- 
lamity. 

It has been urged as an objection to grant- 
ing a w^oman a divorce, that the children 
remain with the guilty party; but I see no 
necefsity for this. Her female children ought 
certainly to be placed under her care, and 
her sons may still be nearly as much with 
her, as sons generally are with a mother, af- 
ter infancy. Tlie case of Mrs. Melfont is 
tifHiJCcly different, who at once cuts herself 
off for life, from every means of intercourse 
with her family." 

** But what argument have men to oppose 
to granting a divorce to a woman who has no 
children, or wlio is already sc{)arated from 
her husband, and obli^^ed to seek the pro- 
tection of the law from his violence ? Many 
women are married against their inclination, 
or at an age when it is impofbiLle they can 
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be capable of making a judicious choice ; 
yet, if their husbands prove brutes, they must 
continue victims for life, while the husbands 
may enjoy, mthout restraint, every vicious 
pleasure. 

It may perhaps be thought, that if a wo* 
man had the privilege of divorcing her hus- 
band for infidelity or bad usage, he would 
provoke her to it whenever he wished to 
marry another; but this objection may be 
obviated by refusing a man in such a case, 
the liberty of marrying again during the life 
of his wife. 

It has been said, that if a divorce could 
be detained from the commifsion of adultery 
by the husband, it was to be feared the cases 
would multiply, and it might lead to such 
opening for disunion, as could only be cal- 
culated by looking at the fatal effects of it in 
France. There have been so many causes for 
the corruption of morals in the French, that 
it is impofsible to ascertain what has been 
the precise effect of any one ordinance on 
that people; but happily we have no occa- 
sion to go so far for an example of the effect 
of granting divorces on account of the com- 
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mifsion of adultery by the husband. We cati 
form a much juster opinion of it^ by look* 
iiig to the neighbouring kingdom^ Scotland, 
where it is the law ; yet tlierei a divorce at 
the instance of a woman is a very rare occur-> 
rence, although a decree of divorce 19 granted 
for the Non-adherence of a husband, as well 
as by his commiting adultery. This affoids 
an iucontestible proof boiv little woman ju-e 
disposed to take advantage of such a privi- 
lege, i he Kicc is, they are generally too 
fond mothers not to submit to a great deal of 
bad usage, rather than part from, their child- 
ren ; innumerable instances of which I have 
seen. They have besides, too many other 
temptations to retain the situation they derive 
from their husbands, to be easily disposed to 
part from them ; and the latter have it too 
much in their power to conceid their amours, 
if they choose to do so, to put it often in the 
power of a wife to obtain a divorce. It be- 
comes therefore peculiarly hard to deny them 
wholly a privilege, which might have the 
greatest effect in at least restraining the open, 
unfci^ling, insolent profligacy of husbands: 
for however indifferent men may be about 
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their wives, they would for the sake of their 
children, be cautious of giving them cause 
for divorce. 

No person who is well acquainted with 
England and Scotland, but must be struck 
with the superior morality of the generality of 
Scotchmen with regard to conjugal fidelity, 
even though the Scotch women are very far 
from being treated in other respects with pro- 
per consideration ; and I have the strongest 
reason to believe, that the privilege they 
pofsefs of divorcing their husbands, has had 
a considerable share in restraining the pro- 
orefs of gallantry in that country. The supe- 
rior virtue of Scotch women as wives, is very 
remarkable, and is a natural result of the 
more correct conduct of their husbands." 

*^ There can be no doubt, Madam,^*said Sir 
John, ** that it is chiefly by restraining the vices 
of men, that we can hope to see Avomen what 
they should be : yet Englishmen, who boast of 
being the most humane, generous, enlightened 
people ! — celebrated for their love of justice, 
and of liberty ! deprive women of every privi- 
lege which can prevent or restrain the exercise 
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t)f meaiinefs, tyranoy, or vice in themselves as 
husbands ! 

While the consideration of a remedy for 
the hardships to which women are subjected, 
must interest the wisheji, and excite the ex- 
ertions of the Just and Humane, they ought 
to attend to one great truth, which is equally 
applicable to women, as to all the different 
clafses of mankind. 

To look for Justice from the mere afsent 
of reason, all experience tells us is a hopelefs 
expectation. The diffusion of property is 
the only circumstance which has put the bulk 
of mankind in a condition to undersUnd, and 
wrest from the selfishnefs of others their just 
rjcrhts; and till women have the place and 
weight which property confers, in vain may 
they appeal to Justice. 

I would not demand for a wife an equal 
power over her husband's property, especially 
if she brought him none ; but surely that 
woman is not fit to be a wife or mother, 
who cannot be trusted with an independent 
right to such a share of his fortune, as may 
prevent her from being a slave. CivUization 
of manners, may in many instances, prevent 
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the want of it from being felt ; but in general, 
wives are too dependent to act witb the free- 
dom that is necefsary to Peace or Virtue. 

Fathers should consider this in their settle- 
ments upon daughters. Although I have no 
doubt that with regard to Sir Robert Horndon, 
such a precaution is unnccefsary; yet, on 
this principle, the interest of the money which 
I have bequeathed to Lady Horndon, is settled 
upon herself for her sole and separate use; 
and the principal she may bequeath, but can- 
not dispose of during the life of her husband ; 
and I have, as you know, declared in my 
Will, that it is thus settled ; because I think 
it is a father's duty, when it is in bis power, 
to make bis daughter, to^a certun degree at 
least, independent even of her husband. ** 
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CHAPTER XV. 



JL HE apprehensions which Mrs. Almome 
entertained for the effect of Philip's conduct 
on his mother, Tvere not mistaken. Time 
did not soften the distrefs it occasioned either 
to her or Sir John. (His appearance only be- 
trayed his concern, for he never spoke upon 
the subject; hut in his absence, Lady Omrillc 
would seldom talk of any other. Her pride 
had been ntore wounded by her eldest son; 
but the more she reflected on the conduct of 
her youngest, the more painfully did it rankle 
in her mind. 

One morning when she was sitting quietly 
at work with her daughter and Mrs, Almorne, 
the latter addrefsing Coostantia, said, ^< My 
old shoe-maker, Dalling, has given up busi- 
nefs, can you recommend another ?'* 
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" Fieldhouse, whom we employ,*' answered 
Constantia, " is a very good one.'* 

'^ But the best in Ramsg^te^*^ said Lady 
Ornville, " Harriet Hargrave says, is Ever- 
soo, who is employed hy all the people of 
fashion." 

*' Then/* replied Mrs. Almorne, " he i»» 
not the one I seek. I wish to find out some 
good poor man, who.has afamily to support." 

'< No sooner had Mrs« Almore said these 
words, than Lady Ornville's countenance 
changed, and a minute after, she burst into . 
tears*" 

** Ah, Mrs. Almorne," she cried, " what* 
a Icison do you give nie! I never led my 
children to think thus of the poor and the good, 
or they would not now have so grievously 
afflicted me." 

•* My dear Madam," said Mrs. Almorne, 
in the kindest accents, '* do not, I beseech 
you, indulge such reflections; yi^ung men will 
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form improper connections in every situa- 
tion.'* 

** It is not to their connections alone, I 
fillude; their behaviour has always been in* 
discreet, and I can trace my own misconduct 
through the whole of it, I have long been 
afraid of this, but my eyes were never fully 
opened till now, when I see too plainly that 
1 have stamped the fate of all my sons. — Froui 
the infancy of Hastings, I indulged him in all 
his fancies to such a degree, that when he 
was but a youth, he could bear no control, 
and gave himself up entirely to his pleasures. 

With Frederic I had lefs in my power, for 
bis father, taught by the example of Hastings, 
would not permit me to have the same oppor- 
tunities of injuring him ; yet I have bad mwcli 
influence on his fortune. Lord Hargrave 
was extremely fond of him, and when he was 
going Ambafsador to the court of , he 

wislied to take Frederic with him, and train 
him for the diplomatic line. He thought he 
had talents, which with the support his con- 
nections could give him, might insure his 
succefs ; but I was so very miserable at Itic 
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idea of long separations from htm, that Lord 
Hargrave gave up the thought of it, and Sit 
John never heard of the proposal." 

'^ He could settle to such advantage iit 
London," replied Mrs. Almorne, " that you 
cannot justly reproach yourself with having 
injured his fortune,'* 

^' I must reproaeh myself for having been 
guided only by feeling j and he might very 
probably never have been a gamester, if he 
bad been in the habits and pursuits to which 
Lord Hargrave would have led him. 

With respect to PhiHp, I was no lefs blame- 
able. When he was a fine spirited boy of 
fifteen, he showed great ardour for a military 
life, and his father intended to put him in a 
regiment of foot, and could have placed him 
in a regiment, the officers of which were 
most respectable men, and some of them our 
intimate friends, who would have been at 
pains to form him properly; but I, afraid of 
his being removed to a distance, endeavoured 
privately to inspire him with a desire to go 
into the Guards, and succeeded. His father 
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yielded to his intreaties and mine, but since 
the day be entered London, he has been so 
thoughtlefs and difsipated, that we have had 
little of his company, and now cannot desire 
it." 

" You did not foresee these things, my 
dear friend, or you would have acted dif- 
ferently." 

" I might have foreseen them, if I had 
listened to advice ; but I consulted only my in« 
clinations. Often did Sir John warn me of 
my errors, but as he could not alter my 
opinions, his expostulations were vain. The 
fulfilment of his predictions has done, what 
his reasoning could not effect. — Would to 
Heaven, I bad been like him. His inclina* 
tion always yields to his sense of duty, al- 
though his feelings are as tender as a wo- 
man's. Even now, though we agree about 
Philip, his disapprobation springs from purer 
motives than mine. I am chiefly indignant, 
because I feel that I could never forgive the 
woman, who should rob mc of my husband." 
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^' He is actuated by the same feeling.' 
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** But. more generously: he weighs cir- 
cumstances impartially, and thinks of Mrs. 
Meifont as a mother, as well as a wife ; but 
I am so much affected by the feelings of the 
latter, that I am not sufficiently awake to other 
considerations.---Oh! Mrs. . Almorne, what 
joy would be in life if we could not be a mo- 
ment secure, that the guest whom we treat 
with hospitality and kindneis, or the friend 
we have long cherished, would not plunge a 
dagger anto our hearts ?—— Philip is the 
most cruel of all afsafsins 1" 

Mrs. Almorne could say nothing to soften 
these reflections, and remained silent. 

** How much," said Lady Ornville, after 
a pause, ^* did I please myself lately with the 
hope of seeing him here at Christmas, as 
usual ; but he and Hastings are now both lost 

to me. Happy was I in them before they 

i¥ere seven years old ; but after that age, little 

security has a mother for comfort in sons. 

Their education, their Tery amusements,-^ 
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the wtiole businefs of their lives detaches 
them from her, till a ^vife or mistrefs gives a 
a finishing blow to their separation." 

** A mother has certainly a greater chance 
of happinefs in a daughter/' 

" Often have I trembled for the marriage 
of my sons. — Can you tell me, Madam, why 
men become so frequently indifferent about 
their mothers after marriage f — ^The tender- 
nefs of a daughter to her parents is seldom 
diminished by matrimony." 

** It is not easy to account for it, but very 
little knowledge of mankind ascertains the 
fact. It is even proverbial. * When your 
daughter becomes a wife, you gain a son ', 
"when your son marries you lose one,' " 

** Is it from men's pafsions being stronger, 
that they become more engrofsed by the ob- 
ject of their love ? 
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* No attachment can be stronger than what 
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is often felt by a wife for her husband ; and 
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from various causes her conduct might be ex* 
pected to undergo a much greater alteration 
on marriage, yet it is not the case." 

'^ Perhaps the jealousy of a wife makes 
her endeavour to estrange her husband from 
bis kindred." 

^' That will sometimes happen ; but not so- 
often as to solve your question." 



** One cause," said Lady Ornville, " of a son*s^ 
neglect of his mother may be, that old women 
are seldom respected by men. I believe indeed, 
that the mother who estimates herself by her 
son's value for her, whether he is married or not, 
will find that she is of very small importance 
in the creation. You will tell me, that this 
is owing to women being often so insignifi- - 
cant from want of cultivation of mind, that 
when they Jose the charms of youth, they 
must become, in the eyes of young men, mere 
incumbrances." 

" But the change you speak of," replied 
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Mrs. Altnorne, *^ does not depend on tbc 
weaknefs of the parent ; it is often the instan- 
taneous eilect of maiTiage." 



** Does nature, then, compensate to women 
for their weaknefs, by giving them tliis in- 
fluence over their husbands ? or are thej 
more amiable V^ 

^' They are in general more humane, and 
lefs acquainted with vice ; but they do not 
appear to me more praise-worthy. I have 
sometimes thought, that the difference be- 
tween the behaviour of men and women (o 
relatives, after marriage, might be owing to 
their different situations before it. From the 
domestic state of women, and the softneiis of 
their manners, they are accustomed to re- 
ceive from parents and friends, those sweet 
attentions, — those small, yet engaging proofs 
of tender nefs, which are so extremely endear- 
ing to the human heart ; but which a man can 
very rarely receive from any person ex- 
cept a wife or mistrefs ; and hence it may 
happen, that he becomes peculiarly devoted 
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to the object to whom alone he is indebted 
for thena." 

" This may perhaps explain the matter," said 
Lady Ornville, ** but whatever a man may feel, 
nothing can justify the showing indifference to a 
mother, if she has deserved his respect. Her 
duty often proves extremely severe, and can 
seldom be recompensed by sous ; but she should 
at least, be saved the pain of seeing herself 
neglected by the beings she has loved and 
cherished with the fondest affection." 

** If men," said Mrs. Almorne, " are oftener 
than women neglectful of the proper objects of 
their regard, they are seldomer capriciously 
' cruel to them. We see many women, who bear 
a respectable character in the worlds make the 
most unjust distinctions between their children ; 
treating those they do not love with harsh- 
nefs and neglect, and sometimes with the 
most extraordinary severity. If they cannot 
command their affections, they should at least 
be humane ; but the innocence and helplefs- 
Bcfs of the litde victims ' of their caprice, ' 
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h4S DO efiect in restraining their mean ex- 
ercise of power ; which, considered in all its 
points of view, is not lefs shocking than 
Bobefspierrian cruelty. 

Of this species of capricious crudtjr, 
there are few examples in man : he is ofteoer 
a wicked, but seldom so little a creature as 
woman." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



X HE regret which Lady Or»vilIe felt for 
her conduct to her sons, was not confined to 
the injury it had done to them. Conscious of 
tlie many miserable liours it had occasioned to 
her husband, remorse preyed upon her mind, 
and in private she delivered herself up to ex- 
cefsive sorrow. In his presence she endea- 
voured to afsume an appearance of tranquillity, 

but her effoits were not always succcfsful, and 
he soon perceived the opprefsed state of her 
mind. 

Deeply concerned for her suffering, and 
surprised that time seemed to increase her 
grief, he anxiously inquired of Constantia, if 
her mother bad received any intelligence of 
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Hastings that could account for her extraor- 
dinary sorrow ? 

Constantia frankly acknowledged the cause 
of it, and particularly mentioned the deep re- 
gret she felt for the consequences of her errors 
on his peace*' 

" Alas ! ipy child," he replied, " your mo- 
ther is lefs to blame than she imagines. I am 
not without my share of self-reproach ; — if it 
had not been for me, she might have acted 
▼ery differently. Her errors have sprung 
chiefly from education. Her capacity is good, 
and her disposition amiable, but she was nursed 
in frivolity and idleneis. 

I was captivated by her beauty, and the 
cheerfulnefs of her temper; and, for some 
time after we married, we were perfectly 
happy in each other. She sometimes, indeed, 
sighed for the amusements to which she bad 
been accustomed in her father's house ; but as 
she loved me truly, and was a fond mother, 
she might have been completely formed to 
my wishes, had I conducted myself properly. 

Our limited income, and my profelsional 
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pursuits, obliged her to pafs many hours in 
solitude, and she often sought in my hbrary 
for books that could amuse her. I had many 
that were fit for her ; some of which she read 
with avidity, and showed an inclination to de- 
vote much of her time to reading. Had this 
propensity been properly encouraged, reading 
would have become one of her chief enter- 
tainments; her mind would thus have gta- 
dually opened to just views, and instead of 
training her sous to the love of pleasure and 
indulgence of pafsion, she would have under- 
stood their true interest, and have endeavoured 
to promote it by rational means. 

At that period it was my misfortune to 
think, that, in the present state of society, 
the lefs women knew the better, and I diverted 
her mind from reading. 

I was likewise anxious to do so from the 
fear, that it would draw her attention from do- 
mestic concerns, which our moderate finances 
would render particularly unfortunate. I little 
foresaw, that afHuence would soon permit 
her to follow amusement; — or knew that 
scarcely any state is so confined, as to pre- 
vent our seeking occasionally some means of 
recreation. I fancied, that, in a situatioo 
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which oSered no temptation to difsipation^ 

she could not fall into error, and would find 
herself entirely satisfied in the performance of 
donjestic duties. 

I did not perceive, that cultivation of mind 
was necefsary for the proper understandiog 
and fulfilment of those duties, even in the 
most retired situations. I have since lived to 
' sec, that men. are never more mistaken, than 
when thej'^ think to secure .their interest by 
confining the understanding of their wives to 
the discharge of mere household offices. 

Some women may, by a singular concurrence 
of circumstandes, be enabled to act an admir- 
able part, without intellectual improvement; 
but this 18 a very rare occurrence, and the ge- 
nerality of ignorant women are unfit for the 
important duties they are called to fulfil. 

An improved system of educatiqp seems to 
be prevailing; yet too many of the female sex 
must still be regarded, in the company of ra« 
tional men, as mere automatons or children. 
Women ought to obtain a general knowledge 
of the arts and sciences, and be made well 
acquainted with history and belles lettres, as 
the means of giving them expansion and 
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strength of mindy and an independeDt source 
of the highest entertainment. 

Men who object to literary knowledge in 
women, should examine how the generaUly of 
them pafs their time. Let them observe how 
much of it is eft voted to gofsiping and card- 
playing. Let them attend their tea-tables, 
and listen to their conversation ; from which 
they fly to cards or public places, not only as 
amusements, but* from that want of employ- 
ment which vacant minds must ever fee). 

Look into any of the towns of England, 
and see how great a portion of time is regularly 
consumed by women, in that little, pilfering, 
heart-corrupting practice, gaming;— and then 
»ay, whether reading, and the conversation 
which would result from it, were its con- 
sequences even to rise no higher, would not 
be better^ 

An ignorant woftian may l>e a more con- 
venient menial servant, but can never be a 
useful friend or agreeable companion to a man 
of sense and information; and unlefs men 
could destroy the influence of women in so- 
ciety, and particularly deprive them of the 
power of affecting the characters of their 
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children, they cannot be at too much pains tm 
render them rational.. 

Experience- has shown me, that the fate of 
individuals is generally far more dependent on 
their mother than their* father. The occu* 
pations of men often abstract them from their 
families ; but the influence of a mother in the 
early years of her children,, is unceasing, and 
its effects frequently extend from the cradle 
tOi the grave.. 

It has been said, that female cares are of 
a limited, and. even trivial nature, but they 
arc in reality of a most various, important, 
and complicated kind; and may extend to 
every circumstance and situation of life. 

I discovered this too late for my own hap-r 
pinefs, but not too late for yours*; and I de- 
termined to. give you an education, which 
might render you a good house-ke^er either 
for a rich or a poor man; and fit you equally 
for a companion, wife, or mother. — If youc 
capacity did not permit this, good habits and 
instruction, would at least lefsen your chance 
of doing harm ; but if Nature had been liberal 
to yoa of her gifts, cultivation of mind would 
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teach you^ how to employ them extensiyely 
for the benefit of yourself and others. 

Happily Lady Anson and Mrs. Almome 
aided my views, and you have rewarded our 
care: you are a jewel, my love, which they 
have polished, and shpwn in its genuine 
lustre.** 

Constantia was deeply affected by her fa- 
ther's praise: His approbation was ever the 
first object of her wishes, and a source of the 
purest and highest delight. 

His heart was gratified, without being dis- 
trefsed by the overflowings of her grateful 
affection. He embraced tier tenderly, saying, 
** Comfort your mother, my love, and be to 
her, as you arc to me^ the consolation and 
blefsing of my life. " 
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CHAPTER XVU. 



W 



ITH the most generous kinduefs Sir John 
CDcleavoured to sooth the mind of Lady Om^* 
ville, and his attempts to alleviate her distreis 
were not without effect. Although he could 
not banish painful refiections, he softened the 
severityof her self-reproaches, and she became 
capable of sustaining her aiSictions with more 
composure. 

Time now moved with a heavy pace with 
every inhabitant of the Abbey^ and as the 
season for casual and promiscuous company 
was over, all appearance of ease and cbeer- 
fulnefs was at an end. 

Which ever way Constantia turned her 
thoughts, she found herself immersed in care. 
Of Frederic, she had only heard that he was 
arrived safe at Altona, but did not know in 
what state he had found his wife, or what 
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miglit be expected from their meeting. Of 
Hastings and Philip^ she was afraid to hear, 
and of Yalmonsor, she scarcely dared to 
think* 

In this situation her great consolation and 
employpaent was trying by every means she 
could devise, to soften the distrefses of her 
father, mother, and Louisa; but her attempts 
to lefsen the unhappinefs of the latter, were 
wholly unsuccefsful. She came seldom to the 
Abbey, and her visits were short. On the 
slightest hint from Constantia, that her pre- 
sence could be useful, she came, but no sooner 
was the object of her visit accomplished, or a 
guest appeared, who, she imagined, would 
render her stay unnecefsary, than she was 
eager to depart. 

Contantia did not at first oppose her 
strongly in this, beheving she felt the com* 
pany of strangers painful; but one day that 
she proposed returning to Oak Hill, when 
there were no visitors at the Abbey, she 
earnestly remonstrated against her indulgence 
of melancholy, and intreated her to remain 
where she must be much lefs unhappy than ti 
home. 
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^< Shall I own," said Louisa, " that I am 
BO where so unhappy as at Ornville? I can be 
tolerably well at Oak Hill, when I have been 
there a few days uninterruptedly; but you 
can form no idea of what I suffer on joining 
my sisters, after seeing the virtue and harmony 
which reigns here: I am overpowered by the 
sight of such goodnefs.*^ 

/' Is there no chance of Harriet's making a 
visit somewhere ?" 

** You will perhaps condemn me, when 1 
tell you that I suffer nearly as much from Pru* 
dence. The misery arising from Harriet is 
incomparably greater in degree, but there are 
moments in which she is forgotten. Slie pafses 
much of her time in her own apartment, and 
never troubles herself about small matters; 
satisfied in taking her own way, she leaves 
others to do the same. But the vexation oc- 
casioned by Prudence, may be compared to 
the gnawing pain of the tooth-ach, which, 
though never sympathised with as a serious 
malady, is always found sufficient to prevent 
every enjoyment of life. Her temper naturally 
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wayward, has been completely destroyed by 
iier trouble with Harriet ; the turning of a 
straw will now diisplease her, — she is for ever 
ou the watch for something to fret at ; dis- 
contented with her situation, she torments 
herself unceasingly, and without intending it 
is the torment of others. I live with her in 
perpetual fear and restraint, although I can 
only accuse her of ill temper.'* 

" Let no one say," cried Constantia, ** that 
ill temper is a small evil ! 

" Since trifles make the sunt of human things, 
" And half our misery from our foibles springs; 
" Since life's best joys consist in peace and ease, 
*' And few can save or serve, but ail may please 

O let th' ungentle spirit learn from bence, 

A small unkindneft is a great offence. 
*• Large bounties to be^itow we wish in vain, 
** Bat ail may shun the guill nf giving paia. 
" Smallslights, contempt, neglect, unmix'U with hate 
" Make up in number what Ihev want Jn weight. 
*' These, and a thousand giit'fs mi ante as these, 
" Corrode our comfort, and dt-troy uur ea^e.' 

Folume IV , 1 
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'* O Louisa ! how few can bear the test of 
domestic inteicom se !** 

** few indeed, but may you nev^r kno^\ 
the pain of being forced to dislike and despite 
those, who have once been the object of your 
afiection. Would I could forget the inuocem 
Harriet I loved in Cornwall ! the dear com- 
panion of so many years! If I lived with 

amiable people, I should submit patiently to 
misery, but at Oak Hill I suffer without con- 
solation, and am no where lefs at home, than 
when at home." 

*' Return then to Oak Hill no more; let 
Ornville be your abode this winter. The 
distrefs of my mother on account of Philip, 
offers to your sisters a just and ostensible 
cause for our wishing to have a friend always 
here, and Mrs. Almorne must leave us in a 
few days." 

" But Prudence will be oflended if she is 
not the person preferred." 

" She might, if you were asked as a com- 



pstnion ta oly mother, but yoo shalt be irvriterd 
upon my account. My father and mother 
fear I am suffering by confinement, ^nd will 
request you f o come and share with me my 
domestic duties/' 

'< In this way I may come without giving 
Prudence offence.*' 

** They are never easy about me, when 
yott are absent, and iiad I not imagined our 
guests were disagreeable to you, I should much 
sooner have made the proposal.'' 

^' Company is not agreeable, but I shall 
gladly meet with your visitors to escape from 
our own. I am in daily fear of seeing Tre- 
silian appear.*' 

*^ Delay not then a moment to couiej 
to-morrow 1 hope, you will be formally in- 
vited by my father." 

<< Prudence has fortunately just now in* 
vited her favourite friend, Mifs Willow, to pafs 
some time at Oak Hill, whose company will 
5 . L2 



be ao amplo compensation to faer for tny 
absence." 



** You should never be with Prudence, un- 
lefs she has a Mifs Willow to keep ber in good 
humour. I cannot tlunk with patience of your 
lifing with your sisters.' 
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*' Yet were I to Jeave them without an 
ostensible apology, what censure should I 
incur! Were it not for this circumstance, 1 
should have several very agreeable homes. 
There are some valuable women, that were 
the friends of my mother, who have frequently 
solicited me to come to them if Prudence anil 
Harriet married. They have been very un- 
fortunate in the lofs of children, and I believe 
I should reallv be a blefsins: to them ; but thev 
say that they will never ask me to leave my 
sisters, and I am persuaded would think ill of 
me, should I propose to do it for more than a 
short occasional visit. l'l)us, respect for tlie 
ties of consanguinity, compels me to reside 
in the only place, in which I must be both 
ilselefs and miserable." 
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*' Happtiy it does not oblige you .to remain 
in it this winter ; and against summer, events 
may occur to separate you from your sisters/* 

** I dare not expect to be so fortunate^ but 
I hope at least, that when we meet again our 
parting will be at a distance. There is, 

** A tie more stubborn far than nature's band ; 
" Friendship ! iTiysterious cement of the soul i 
*' Sweetener of life ! And Solder of society ! 
" I owe thee much.'* 
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CHAPTER XVUI. 



T 



HE proposal that Louisa should become a 
resident at the Abbey, was received with high 
approbation by Sir John and Lady Ornville, 
and next morning he called at Odk Hill to 
invite her. 

He was so much interested in her coming, 
believing it would be productive of much 
comfort to his wife ani daughter, that he 
urged his request in k manner, which did not 
permit Miis Hargrave to oppose it; but be 
likewise conciliated her completely by in- 
treating with great kindnefs and sincerity, 
that she and Harriet would come to the 
Abbey, as often as their engagements would 
permit, as their company would afford much 
satisfaction to Lady Qrnviile. 

Mifs Hargrave listened to him with the 
utmost complacency; — observed that all l»c 
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said was extremely just; and most gracioiidly 
consented to Louisa^s pafsing some time at 
Ornvilie, where she promised to come her- 
self very frequently. 

Sir John then took liis leave, in the hope of 
seeing Louisa the next day at the Abbey, but 
iifter his departure, Mifs Hargrave requested 
she would remain at Oak Hill, till the arrival 
of Mifs Willow, as she should be uneasy io 
being left alone with Harriet ; especially as 
she found herself much indisposed with a cold, 
which noade her languid and low-spirited. 

Louisa, who was at all times unwilling to 
refuse even her niftst unreasonable requests, 
readily consented to this, and wrote imme- 
diately a note to Consuntia, to inform her 
why she must be a few days later in coming 
to Omville^ than she wished. 

It was now within a week of Christmas, and 

in two days Mrs. Almorne was to leave the 

Abbey, to visit a family about twentj'^ miles 

distant, where she was engaged .to spend the 

holidays. She would tiot have thought of 

leaving Sir John and Lady OrnviUe, had she 

L 4 
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not known that they were always surrounded 
by friends at Christmas, who would prevent 
their suffering any inconvenience from her 
absence. 

The morning before her depaiture, she re- 
quested Contautia, to go and spend the dnj 
at Oak Hill. The visit, she said, would be 
a proper attention to Mifs Har grave ; would 
give pleasure to Louisa, and might be of ser- 
vice to herself; for it was beneficial to change 
the scene a little, and should the day eveu 
pafs disagreeably, it la oiild at least bring her 
back to Ornville with increased satisfaction. 

Constantia's reluctance to meet with Har- 
riet, made her very averse to the visit, but she 
was prevailed upon by Mrs. Almorne, and 
between twelve and one o^clock, she set out 
for Oak Hill on foot, and soon arrived there. 

Upon inquiring for the family of the !?er- 
vants, she was told that Mifs Hurgrave w.15 
with a lady in the parlour; Mifs Harriet yrub 
walkinsr, and that Mifs Louisa was in her o^^ri 
apartment. 
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Constantia went immediately up stairs to 
her rooro> the door of which she found ajar, 
and pushing it gently open, saw her leaning, 
her head on the table in a very dejected man- 
ner. 

As she advanced, Louisa arose, and took 
her kindly by the hand, but with a coun- 
tenance so sad, that Constantia alarmed, anxi- 
ously inquired if any new distrefs bad oc- 
cured ? 

" None," she replied, " which I -did pot 
expect, or that perhaps I ought to feel as I do, 
but my weaknefs is greater than I imagined. 
The other day, about an hour before your 
fattier called, Tresilian came into the par- 
lour, where I was alone. His unexpected 
appearence disconcerted me, and threw me 
into a tremor, which excited his concern, 
though he imputed it entirely to surprise. I 
know not whether it is from his natural good-i 
neCs, or my being Harriet's sister, that he 
feels for me quickly ; but he never sees me 
distrefsed without showing regret The ten- 
dcrncfs of his manner affected me, and made 

L 5 
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an imprefsiony which M'ould have been suffi- 
ciently anfoitunate, although I had suffered 
nothing more from his return ; but unhappily 
I have reason to fear, that absence has in- 
creased his attachnnent to Harriet. The first 
morning he called, he did not stay long, but 
yesterday he came at eleven, and pafsed 
four hours with her alone. I did not see bim, 
being luckily engaged in settling accounts 
with Prudence, but to day he returned again 
at an early hour, and is still here/* 
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He is gone, for Harriet is walking." 



*' Yes, but it is with him. I saw them from 
my window, go out, and imagine srhe proposed 
a walk, lest the fine day should bring visitors, 
who would interrupt their conversation.— 
Hitherto, she may have trifled with him, but 
^ave I not cause to dread she will now think 
of marriage ? And he is so much devoted to 
her, that I have no doubt she may bring 
him to offer her his hand, when she pleases.*' 

*' Do not let your fears magnify the dan- 
ger ; if be has atteiMkd her so long 
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forming engagements, why may be not do so 
still?*' 

" I never saw him before come three dayc» 
succefsively, and make sudi Jong visits, whidi 
is probably owing to an alteration in her be- 
haviour. To what else can it be attributed ?** 

** It h time then, he should be undeceived; 
I wUl speak to Mrs. Almorne o£ it." 

*^ Do so, although I tremble for the conse- 
queuce of any measure that can be proposed." 

** When does Mifs Willow come? You 
should not stay here a moment." • 

" We are in hourly expectation of her, and 
as she certainly comes to day, I shall ask Prur 
dence to let me now go to Ornville with you." 

• 

'^ I came to dine here, ciiiefly from civility 

to ber, and I hope she will consent to your, 
kaving her in the evening." 

The conversation was interrupted by a. 

L6 
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mefsage from Mifs Hargrave, desiring Looisa 
to come to her* 

Upon Louisa and Constantia going do^n 
stairs, they found Mifs Hargrave alone,wiih 
a note in her hand from Mifs Willow, apolo- 
gising for delaying her visit a few days, as 
she could not conveniently get her father's 
carriage sooner. 

After mentioning the contents of the note. 
Mils Hargrave told Louisa, that she bad sent 
for her to answer it, as the cold in her head 
affected her eyes so much, as to render 
trriting painful. " You will tell Mifs /Wllow," 
continued she, ** that we cannot think of 
being deprived of her dbmpany by so trifling 
a cause, and that our carri^e shall therefore 
attend her early to-morrow, when we hope 
that nothing will prevent her coming. 

** I shall write with pleasure,** said Louisa, 
** bat I beg you will dictate what yoa wouM 
have said, that it may be exactly as yoa wish. ' 

" That will, indeed, be very proper ,** rt- 
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turned ^fifs Hargrave, *' for .otherwise you 
vrould probably forget an exprefsion of im- 
portance ; but be very expeditious, for her 
servant mubt return as quickly as pofsible to 
WiUow-Grove, with letters of consequence he 
is carrying to his master/* 

Louisa immediately sat down to write, and 
Mifs Hargrave began to dictate, after repeat- 
.edly enjoining her to attend to what she was 
abput, that she naight commit no mistake. 

, Ix>ujsa proceeded with caution, and soon 
...fi^istied a note to the perfect satisfaction of 
^r sister ] but just as she was going to th^ow 
sand on it, she beard Harrietts voice at the 
door» atid supposing she w^s accompanied by 
Tresilian, her perturbation became sp great, 
that instead of the sand, she took the giaia full 
of ink, and threw it on the note. It instantly 
covered the paper, and was rapidly 'making 
its way to an elegant work-bag that lay ot) the 
table, when Mifs Hargrove, seeing the im- 
pending mischief, sprung forward, and ar- 
retted, the progrefs of th^ ink by her cambric 
baaakerchief. 
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Louisa sat motionlefs witb surprise and rexa^ 
lion, while Mtfs Hargrave, in a voice scarceljr 
cirticulate from rage^ loaded her witb re- 
proaches. 

*' Was there ever," she cried, as soon as 
phe had vented the first torrent of her indig* 
nation, ^^ so provoking an act ? Did you ever 
know anything equal to it ? — Speak, Louisa! 
Tell nie if you ever saw any thing more pro- 
voking!" 

" Never," replied Louisa, softly. 

** Never ! What then do you think of 
yourself? What must every one think f Tell 
me,-^answer these simple questions^— ^usl 
say what is your opinion of yourself?'' 

" Will you permit me," said Cbastantia, 
anxious to interrupt her^ ** to write aitotfaer 
note to Mifs Willow ?'' 

** No, No ;— let you write when there are 
three Mifs Hargraves in the house !*^ 
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'' Allow me theii to do it/' said Harriet, who 
was now standing a spectator of the uproar. 

Mifs Hargrave would hardly have cond«« 
scended to receive her aisistance, bad not «i 
servant announced the approach jof Lady 
Manor, whom she desired might be con* 
ducted to the drawing-room. 

It was with difficulty she could compose 
herself sufficiently to wait upon her Ladyship, 
which she at length did, after telling Harriet 
what she was to write. 
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Louisa and Constantia had no inclination to 
accompany her ; a^d by the time Harriet had 
written and despatched the note to Mifs 
Willow, Lady Manor's visit was over, and 
Mifs Hargrave returned. 

On entering the room, she said, that Lady 
Manor had been accompanied by her brother 
and Captain Noel, two very giddy young men, 
who could neither lo^k nor speak with com- 
posure. 
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** Perhaps,** said Harriet, *' they Vere 
amused with your appearance ; for I an very 
sorry 1 tlid not sooner observe, that, some bow 
or other, the ink has found its way to your 
face, and mischievously decorated the tip of 
your nose." 

Upon hearing thin, Mifs Hargrare baalily 
turned to a mirror, and was struck nkh 
dismay on beholding her ludicrous appear- 
ance. She stood for a moment aghast ;— -then 
violently reproached them all, for having al- 
lowed her to make so strange an exhibition* 

** The distrefs your ^nger occasioned,'' 
said Harriet, ^' made it in)pof8ible to attend 
to any thing else ; it was unlucky Lady Manor 
called at the moment." 

4 

*^ I am not now," exclaimed MifsHargrave, 
" surprised at the behaviour of the young 
men ! When I spoke to the one, he put a 
hcitikerchief to bis mouth to stifle a laugh ; 
and when I looked at the other, he wheeled 
about as if he had seen a gorgon. Lady Manor 
herself bad a curious smile on her face, and 
made an uncommonly short visit/* 
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•< You can hardly," said Harrieti " grudge 
them ^ir laugh at an accident which would 
have nHide aoy one equally ridiculous/' 

*' Does it follow, therefore/* cried Mifs 
Hargrave, with indignation, ^' that I can be 
easy in appearing absurd ? — Such accidents 
sfaoold happen to Louisa ; she deserves them ; 
biit it is particularly hard that they fall upon 

ine^ who always behave with propriety ! 

I really^know not what will become of her, if 
she continues in this extraordinary way ! ■ - 
Sbe b always committing some blunder or 
other, and pays no sort of attention to my ad« 
monitions, although I* fatigue myself to death 
with giving her advice," 

** She is excefsively stupid," said Harriet, 
** but as it is not natural stupidity, she will re- 
cover some day or other." 



** Were it natural," cried Mifs Hargrave, 
** she would have some apology, but her con- 
duct is entirely owing to carelcfsnefs. I never 
see the lea^t cause for any of the odd things 
she does. What motive, Louisa, could you 
have for throwing the ink on the paper to- 
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day ?-*-! can^t imagine what could polsiblv 
tempt you to do it.' — No body was distttrbitii: 
you, — all was perfectly quiet, yet you de- 
stroyed the note, as if it bad been on purpose 
to try my patience.'* 

'^ Luckily," said Harriet, *^ the miscfaief 
ooukl easily be repaired." 

^ But it might have been otherwise \ it was 
only my presence of mind that presented my 
beautiful bag aiid the carpet from being de« 
stroyed. But tell me, Loutaa, wby yon did it f 
Tlierc never was so strange a thti^ ! — ^Wby, 
I «ay, Louisa, did you do it?" 

** You may be certain^*' said Harriet, ** that 
she was not sensible of what she did." 

" Nay, if she is not sensible of what she 
does, what may not bappeu !" 

" I would leave her entirely to herself," 
said Harriet, ^^ for I do uot believe that any 
thing you can say will ef&ct the smallest 
alteration upon her. The perfect uniformity 
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Grf'4ierteba?kMir under misery change of cir« 
oiunslaiice) oft^u surprises me." 

^^ One would iadeed ifliaginey" exclaioied 
jMifs Hargrave, '* that she w&» sooipumes 
both deaf and dumb !" 

^' That she is not deaf, we all knowj" said 
Harriet; *' and therefore her dumbnefs upon 
^0771^ occasions is^astonUhwg*^^ 

^' I ifismw not wh^t to think of ber»" cried 
Mifs Hargcave^ — *^ but it is l^ippf (on you» 
Louisa^ that you li^e with well-tempered 
peo(»le ! '' 

^' It is fortunate/' said Harrieti *^ that she 
is going to Orovilte ; ftbe will be much better 
there." 

** I declare," said Mifs Hargrave, " her 
conduct gives me such concern as must effect 
roy health.— With one thing and another, 
my peace is quite destroyed." * 

** I forget to tell you,** cried Harriet, 
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afraid of her insinuations, ^' that I ^w Ae 
funeral of Mr. Loftus to-day/' 

'' Ah ! Mr. Loftus !'* exclaimed Mifs Har- 
grave, " is he dead ?'* 

<« It was thought so." 



« Pho ! What did he die of? 



»» 



*' Tresilian said an apoplexy. 



i3 



** I wonder who will get bis office ; His a 
lucrative place, which gives no trouble." 

<* Exprefses were immediately sent to town 
by various candidates.** 

« 

^* Did you hear what jointure be has left 
bis wife ?'* 

** Tresilian knows nothing of his Will.** 

" They never were a happy couple* 
Where will she reside ?" 

" Probably with his sister j where they are." 
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* ^[ ^Tts ^id that Mifs Loftus is going to be 
married. I am surprised she has been so long 
single, for she is very handsome." 

" Surprise," said Harriet, " is often ex- 
prefsed at a woman's remaining single, who is 
tolerably handsome, as if the want of good 
looks was the only circumstance that could 
prevent her marrying. It may be prevented 
by such a variety of obstacles, that a woman^s 
being unmarried should never excite sur- 
prise. ■' 

'* I see no variety of obstacles to prevent 
it," replied Mifs Hargrave ; "if they do 
exist, women contrive pretty well to overcome 
them . " 

** To mention no other,'* rejoined Harriet, 
must not war, destine many to a single life 
by depriving theui of their lovers?" 



** There are women," retorted Mifs Har- 
grave, sarcastically, ** who can very easily 
transfer their affection from one object to 
another.'* 

** It cannot, however," o!>srrved Con- 
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stantia, ^'justly occasion surprise^ that auj 
women remain unmarried; except, indeed, 
women of fortune, who are besieged by a 
very numerous train, and have few difli£ultie> 
to contend with.** 

" Considering the great depth of female 
sagacity," said Harriet, " it is ratbar my sur- 
prise, that women of fortune so often marrr* 
I should think that some of them, particafeirlj 
old women vtho marry young men, might 
discover it was their fortune, not themselves, 
that was the beloved object." 

** It is ridiculous," replied Mifs Hargrave, 
** for old women to marry young men ; but 
it is not wonderful that others, who have 
many offers, marry." 

" No woman that behaves properly," saiu 
Louisa, " can have many offers; for few 
men will make their addrefses, when not en- 
couraged." 

At this speech, Mifs Hargrave darted a 
look at Louisa, as if surprised at her presum- 
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ing.to speak in her state of deliaqaency ; which 
Harriet observingi cried, '^ My dear Prue, 
you will never be married, if you retain that 
beautiful ornament upon your nose ; you had 
better go and remove it, lest we have more 
visitors ; and when you return, I shall give 
you some curious anecdotes Trisilian told me 
of Loftus.*' 

At the beginning of this addrefs, Mife 
Ilargrave showed strong symptoms of dis- 
pleasure ; but the conclusion conciliated her, 
and she quietly withdrew. 

*^ We roust not,^' said Harriet, as soon as 
she was gone, ^' speak of any thing to-day 
but people ; — ^Louisa^ you have offended be- 
yond forgivenefs." 

'* I confe&Z^ answered Louisa, ^' her anger 
is not unjust ; I never gave her before so 

much cause of displeasure/' 

« 

" I shall endeavour,** returned Harriet, 
*^ to keep her quiet this afternoon, if you will 
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be silent ; but I would not advise you to itn- 
tare tbe wisest observation." 



^' It is fortunate, Constantia, that you arc 
here/' said Louisa ; ^^ she will the soooer 
recover her tone?" 

*^ I am sorry,'* replied Constantia, '* tliai 
I can do so little to support you, but ber 
voice and countenance disturb me almost as 
much as they do you.' 



»> 



" Neither of you," said Harriet, *' are fit 
to manage her ; I can but modify her a little, 
when I devote myself to the purpose. Were 
you to remain here, Louisa, this ink would 
give a dismal hue to her conversation, these 
six weeks." 

** There is however," said Louisa, ** an 
end to my design of leaving her to-night ; 
after this fracas, 'tis iiupofsible to propose it.*' 

** Will you come then," asked Constantia, 
" early to-morrow ? Mrs. Almorne leave? 
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US before breakfast, and after she is gone^ 
my mother will feel very lonely." 

'* Send your carriage for her," said Harriet, 
** early in the morning, and Prudence will 
then neither oppose nor blame her departure." 

Constantia and Louisa were much pleafed 
with this proposal, and it was settled that a 
carriage should be sent from Ornville to Oak 
Hill the next morning by ten o^cIock. 
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^oKsiTANTiA informed Mrs* Almoroe of 
the behaviour of Tresilian, whiqh app^reU 
to her alarmingy and she bc^an tp. fear 
the apprehensions of Louisa were too irell 
founded j yet she wished to indulge a hope, 
that his visits might be owing to accidental 
t:ausesy and that he would quickly resume 
his former habits. She regretted that she 
was obliged to leave Ornvllle immediately, 
but desired Constantia to inform her in two or 
three days how he conducted himself, and 
said that she would in the mean-time consider 
wliat should be done. 

When Constantia met with her father and 
mother the next morning at breakfast, she pro- 
posed their sending the carriage for Louisa, 
to which tl.'cy cheerfully agreed, and desired 



^hai sbe woald go ia itj and secure faer 
:oming% 

Sbe objected to leaving her motlier alone, 
ind said that a mefsage would do cqtjally 
vvell. 

'* No," repKed her father, " it will not do 
so well; ami I beg that yoa will go, and bring 
lier round by Klbourne, that you may see 
your sister, and hare a ride; it %vill do you 
;ood, and you may be perfectly easy in leav- 
ing your mother, for sbe and I will take a 
game at chefs in your absence,'* 

As Constantia knew that it would be a hard- 
ship on her father to pafs the morning at 
diefs, she again declined going; but her 
mother joined so earnestly in the request, 
that she was obliged to comply; and as soon 
as breakfast was over, she set out for Oak 
llili. 

On arriving there, she found Louisa in tl^.e 
parlour alone. She told her that she was 

M2 
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come for ber at the desire of her father and 
mother, and hoped she was ready to depart. 

'' I am extremely sorry,*' replied Louisa, 
*^ that I am under the necefsity of remaining 
here another day. Last night, I told Pru- 
dence, that you had wished me to accompany 
you home^ which I declined from supposing 
It would not be agreeable to her. She saiil 
that it would vex her nuich if I went before 
to-morrow, as she was in so awkward a way 
with Harriet, that she was persuaded Mif: 
Willow would perceive it, if we were not all 
here to divide her attention the first day o: 
her visit," 
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^* 1 am afraid then,^ said Constantia, "th 
I cannot urge your going." 



** Did you consult Mrs. Almome aboot 
Tresilian ?'* asked Louisa. 

" I did, and she thinks j'onr fears may be 
mistaken, but she is to consider what should be 
done." 

♦« It will be too late,— all is indeed alrcac/ 
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orerl — he came here this morning before 
breakfast." 

^' And is be now with Harriet ?'* 

'* They are walking. It is plain he cannot 
stay away from her/* 

*^ I shall let ^L*s. Almorne know imme- 
diately." 

" But what can she do ? I have lost all 

hope of saving him. How fortunate It ia 

for me that I am going to leave Ouk Hill." 

*^ At Ornville, you will at least be spared 
the pain of seeing them." 

" It will relieve me greatly if you can re- 
main with me this morning till his visit is 
over. He knows that I am going to reside 
j^t Ornville, and when Harriet proposed a 
walk, said that he hoped to find me here on 
his return. I wish to part from him civilly, 
but am wretched in being with him and 
Harriet alone." 

M3 
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'^ My father aUd mother wi^d me to go t« 
Elbourne, but as it was on my own account, 
they will excuse me if I remain with you, 1 
shall however, seiid bac^k the earriage and 
walk home/^ 

Louisa immediately rung the bell^ and 
when the carriage was ordered away^ Con- 
stantia renewed the conversation by asking, 
if Harriet behaved toTresilian with her former 
ease and gaiety } 

** I have seen them little together/^ replied 
Louisa ; '' but this morning, she wore an ap- 
pearance of cbeer(ulnefs| which, I think, she 
can scarcely feel, unlefs it arises from him." 

** I hear them approaching ;-«exert your- 
sftif, Louisa, to sustain this meeting with firin- 
ncfs." 

Harriet and Tresilian now entered, and tbe 
former advancing with a gay air to Constanriai 
cried, '* I am bappy to see you; you will 
support me against TresiKan ; be has been 
telling me the conditions on which -alone lit 



wiQ consent to marry, and tfiey are quite 
imperial : be means to rule with absolute 
power," 

*^ Mifs Ornville will acknowledge,'^ said 
Tresilian, '' that when an enemy agrees to 
capitulate^ the preliminaries of peace should 
be so clearly settled, as to give no occasion 
for future contest : Mifs Harriet's conditions 
will sufiiciently justify mine." - 

** Mine/' cried Harriet, "are merely d^ 
to secure me from that fatal change, 

«« The captns lorer^ lor Um iyriiBl lord." 

^ And I,^ said Tresilftin, " ivish only to 
jlefectd myself from the -caprices of the fair/' 

'• Whom," rejoined Harriet^ '* your condi- 
tions show, you think, , 

«< OfoubwMd (brmtlstborate, pf inward fo6 exact.'' 

<^ I am afraid," repCed Tresilian, " that 

M4 
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whatever a man in love may thinks, his feelings 
will govern bis conduct. 



it 



Yes, even thy faults, bewitching fair. 
With such delights my soul pofsefs ; 

" That whether falthlefs or sincere. 

** I cannot love thee more, or Ie(H.— -^" 

Although this conversation had tlie air of 
badinage^ yet in Louisa^s state of mind, it was 
too much for her. As Tresilian repeated the 
above lines, a deadly palenefs overspread her 
face — her whole frame appeared agitated, and 
tinding herself overcome by sensations, which 
she could neither supprefs nor conceal, she 
rose with trepidation, and quitted, the rootn. 

Her sudden change of countenance, was 
not unobserved by any of the company, and 
her abrupt departure seemed to impose si- 
lence on them all. Constantia was grieved— 
Harriet appeared surprised, and-Tresiliajn 
astonished. He fixed his eyes alternately 
upon them, as if seeking an explanatioD of 
lier behaviour, but for a minute no one au 
tempted to speak. 

Constantia's fir^t impulse, on Louisa's leav- 
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ijig the roonij was to follow her, but she was 
restrained by anxiety to know in what manner 
Harriet and Tresilian would interpret her 
behaviour. Finding that no observations were 
made, it occurred to her, that the best xhing 
she could do for Louisa, wa&to take Tresilian 
away, and without giving herself much time 
for reflection, she told him, that she had a 
fancy to be escorted by him home. 

He politely afsented, and Harriet making 
no effort to detain them, they departed. 

As they walked, Constantia attempted to 
engage him in conversation, but he gave her 
slight answers, and seemed absorbed in reflec* 
feioD* 

At length he asked, if she was not alarmed 
by her friend's illnefs? 

** I hope,!* answered Constantia, " her in- 
disposition is trifling." 

•* It was very sudden," rejoined he ; " she 
was in her usual health a few minutes before.''^ 

M5 
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"She vras tolerably wfcll/' returned Cos* 

^luntia. 



a 



h she subject to sodden ffinerses ?** 



*• She is not/* replied Constantia. 



tt 



t!an you account then for her tlisorder V* 
said Tresilian^ fixing his eyes intently opoft 
her face. 

Constantia*8 rigid adherence to iroth^ aiade 
her hesitate, and the earnest iDanner in which 
be continued to gaze upon her, threw her 
ii)fo confusion. 

** I would give a great deal, Mifs OmviWe,'* 
cried he, eagerly^ *' to know what is pafsing in 
your mind/* 

" It would gire you no satisfaction,** an- 
swered Constantia quickly, whose thoughts at 
the instant rested upon Harriet. 

•* How !'* cried he with surprise, " is it 
porsibIe,that you can know any thin^ ofLouisa 
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Hargrawy wliich it would not give me astis- 
faotieR to beer ?** 



€( 



I was not tbinkiDg of her/' 



^^ Of whom then, if I may be permitted t# 
ask?" 

*• It may not be riglit to tell you.** 

^' Yet I am extremely anxious to know* 
My curiosity must appear impertioent^ but I 
confefii the disooiFerifig to wbat you allttde, i£ 
of more conseqimice to «ae than you vaja 
imagine/' 

" F«r 4fa«it reaaoQ I shotuld be ibe more 
eaiitioiis ia what I say. You would not be 
pleased to beajr that I thought you extremely 
mistaken in the opinion you entertain of a 
&?ourite*'' 

^*I know of no farourite I have^ about 
whom we can differ materially." 

ConsUntia looked exprefsirely without 
answering. 

M6 
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After paasing a mom^t be eadaSmed, 
'^ Is it credible that you can mean Harriet 
Hargrave ?" 

Her countenance aoiwered in tbe afluvHi- 
live. 

"1 am. sorry ^ — very sorry,." cried he, with 
earnestnefs, ^^ that we should differ in opinion 
Rbout her..'* 

. "It grieves me extremely,*' replied Con»- 
siantia, ivith much emotion, "to give you 
such painful intelligence/* 

" Painful it is indeed, but you are mis- 
taken, extremely mistaken,, if you suppose 
that I am particulariy interested in ber/^ 

**Good Heaven!" exclaimed Constantia, 
*' can it be otherwise*" 



« 



Most certainly." 



'^ How much should I rejoice, if I could be- 
lieve that ynu do not deceive yourself!** 



'^ I eertaioly do not ; but why should you 
re)Oice?" 

'* Because she is not the character that you 



niagine. 



» 



** I regret it-— deeply regret it, yet only as 

a friend. But may I prefume to a^, Mifs 

Ornville, if the extraordinary satisfaction yoK 
appear to feel, arises only from benevolent 
concern for me, or — 






He stopt, but his question disconcerted 
Constantia, and seeing her embarrafsment, he 
said, '^ It is unfair thus to molest you ; your 
countenance encourages me to speak freely, 
and if you will permit me, I will tell you——** 

> 

He hesitated, but Constantia requested 
he would speak without reserve, afsured that 
she would listen with pleasure, and answer 
with candour. 

<^ I will acknowledge then," he resumed, 
^* that I should think myself one of the most 
fortunate of men, if I could suppose that you 
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interested yoartjclflM- me— ^^^becavseXiMsft 
Hargrave was not iDdiflSsreni to my fiUe/* 



^ GracMtts bctavsA T' eicbimad CSoostaa- 
tia> in astonishment^ ^' €an you be tbw inlsff* 
ested in Louisa r* 

'' Notliing jwm fo^ttJam^l tove long; lovetl 
her/' 

*^ How strangely iben I how rery ttxwgfiy 

have I been deceiTed !- ^The time you gave 

to Hftrriet,-— tbe attentions yoa p^ bet , — 
your whole 4>ebavioor at OA HiH, so 
frotn what I saw it ^sewheve, ooavinced 
that you were devoted to her.** 

'^Your mistake was natural » but it was 
great. Louisa was the magnet that 4re«r me 
to Oak Hilly and made me^ eren in her aib* 
sence, pais hours th^re with pleasttre,*^for 
still I was gratified in being in die pkce of 
her abode, where every thing I saw reminded 
me of her. Nm did I |:hink we wer« wholly 
separated, while I was in the presence of ber 
listers. Harriet was agreeable^ ber beka- 



haTiour ifo^ witinmg, and att tliese civcaia* 
Stances -conspifred to reixter her seci^ty more 
pleasiug to me tba& Ihat of •any odber pdr** 

son^ Louisa excepted. My attentions to 

Harriet wefe great, «iid they w^e the atten- 
tions of a lover ; for in her coitipai^ I ims 
under t^ influeiiee of pafidoo> but it was • 
pa£fton inqyired by lier sister." 

^* But, if Louisa was dw woman you loved, 
why was she not abo the object of your at* 
tention?'' 

*' Can this require explanation^ Mifs Orn- 
Tille? Have you not seen her repeUing be- 
haviour to me ? She has sbowa me sucb 
mortifying neglect, that I could not have a 
doubt of her indifference. This aioruiiig, for 
Ae -first time, her behsvsour iiupired me 
with better bopes^ <whicb^ I shall rovn, you 
have encouraged » I thought it impofisible yoa 
could have left her so easily, had you at- 
tributed the agitation 9he betrayed to illnefs, 
and I wished to penetrate your sentiments by 
the questions I put to you. Your manner ba$ 
gratified my wishes^ y^t so new aad ex* 
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traordinary is it to indulge hope of her affec- 
tion/ that I tremble lest you should Id an in- 
stant dash it to the ground.'* 

<< Perhaps/' said Constantia, '^ I AoM 
leave it to herself, to encourage or disappoint 
your hopes as she may tliink proper, but after 
the avowal you have made, I cannot leave 
you in painful suspense. I will confeis to 
you then, that you are not indifierent to her, 
and that her reserved behaviour has pro- 
ceeded from her conviction of your attach-^ 

ment to Harriet/' 

» 

^* How much do I feel your goodnefs in 
thus generously relieving my anxiety V* 

*^ I shall think myself fortunate if I can, 
in any degree, contribute to your happinefs; 
but tell me by what unhappy means you were 
first led to mistake her sentiments V^ 

4 

'* By her own behaviour, which now ap- 
pears- to me inexpli'-able. At Larch Wood,. 
I thought she saw my partiality for her, and 
I flattered myself encouraged itj but very 
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soon after^ she treated me with the most 
forbidding reserve." 

" Did no previous alteration in your man- 
ner justify the change in hers?" 

** I am unconscious of any." 

'* I know that soon after you visited at 
Oak Hill, she had reason to believe that you 
were cngrofsed by Harriet. You certainly 
paid her very flattering attentions, and broke 
an important engagement you had with Mr. 
Darman, that you might, dance with her, at 
Fancourt-Place^ although your doing so was 
a violation of all politenefs to Louisa," 

. *' Is it pofsible that Louisa did not know 
bow it happened !" 

<' She knew of no cause for it, but your 
preference of Harriet" 

<' How extraordinary is this ! I never had 
a doubt of her knowing the circumstances 
that led to it s — nor had I the smallest sus- 



picion that she could mistake any of my at- 
tentions to her sister.** 

^' How could she do otherwise ?^* 

^* Because Harriet understood them per« 
fectly ; and could I imagme that two sudi 
sisters did not pofsefs the confidence of each 
rthcr?** 

r 

^< Utiha^ptlyi Harriet ttnd loui» kxt sis» 
teifs, but not ficimds.^' 

" It has lieen Jjfiy misfoffune^ Mddam, to 
feufcy tbtft sisters and fiiends were synony- 
mous tertns. I no# see that to e':tpMn my 
conduct properly, } ought to give you a his- 
tory of mysejf since my acquaintance with 
your friend, if you can have patience to listen 
to it ?" 

Constantia afsured him it m>M lottige hex 

extremely. 

-** I presume," said he, ** Aat you wre no 
trtranger to the happy hours I piftfied with kar . 
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«t Larch Wood When she left it, I resolved 
to offer her my hand as soon as I eould be a 
Kttle a&ttred of her affection ; and in the hope 
of fining it, I was anxious to |>av every at« 
tention in my power to her sisters, as wet! 
as to herself. I supposed that they wopld re* 
ceiire them with the full consciousneis of say 
fiews ; and although I was surprised at Har- 
rietts ei^;agicg me in parties in which Louisa 
could not join, I attributed it merely to 
tboughtlebneis. 

Idy dancing with >her at Fancotirt-Pfaiee^ 
was her contrivance, not mine, ^e asked 
me i£il was to be there, and I told her, as I 
bad done Louisa, that an engagement would 
prereot me. She then reminded me of a di§« 
CttTsion we had had about danciog, "when Mb 
agreed to tidie the fir^ oppovtuoity of dbnc«* 
ing together; «nd added, that I ought not to 
mifs Mrs. Fanoourt^ ball, as it would be a 
very agreeable one. I told her, that oh the 
day of it, I must go with *Mr. Harman to 
Rochester, where be had besinofs in which I 
Was to arsist him. The deh^ of a day, she 
replied, may be of litde consequence; go 
aad tell him of our engagement! and say^ 
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that I desired you to ask if he could postpone 
his journey. 

I obeyed her injunctions %vith pleasure r fot 
I had now becooie anxious to be at the ball* 
Hitherto I had seen Louisa only in small and 
quiet parties, and I wished to have an op- 
portunity of observing her conduct in a scene 
of amusement, where she would be sur- 
rounded by a number of gay^ men and flip- 
pant women. 

Harman begged me to tell him frankly, if 
I was really desirous of attending the ball, 
and I acknowledged that I was. He then in- 
quired if I should have any objection to setting 
off for Rochester the moment it was over; 
for, said he, my busiiiefs wiU not admit of 
^ay, but we shall be in time for it if we 
set out about three or four in the mornings 

I joyfully agreed to his proposal, and hast<» 
ened to Oak hill, to inform your friends of 
my design. 

I found Harriet alone, but I entertatned 
not a doubt of her commuBicating faitbfally 
to Louisa, all that I said. You may imi^iue 
then my disappointment upon going to Fan- 
court-Plac^i when I found that Louisa was 
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ncft there. I could hardly conceal my chagrin 
from Harriet ; wliich she aggravated by say- 
tngy when I inquired why Louisa was ab- 
sent, that she had remained at home from 
being indiiFerent about the party. 

This information mortified me excefsively^ 
and put me so much out of spirits, that I 
could scarcely converse with any one except- 
ing Harriet, whom my dancing with obliged 
xne to attend to, and who^ unwearied en« 
deavours to entertain me, excited my grati- 
tude." 

^^ Yet your attention to her misled all the 
sisters. Harriet, on her return from the ball, 
said that she believed she had made a con- 
quest of you, and Mifs Hargrave's observti^ 
tions confirmed her opinion." 

** Is it pofsible that Harriet could construe 
my neglect of others into attachment to 
lierself ? — If she did, she was quickly unde- 
ceived ; but I shall proceed with my story, 
and leave you to judge for yourself. 

Upon my return from Rochester, I was 
struck with the coldncls and gravity of Louisa^^ 
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bebavjour> and counectiog it witbber indiffer-^ 
enoe to the ball, was extremriy distrefsed by 
it* I made several fruitleik attempts to over. 
come her reserve, which perhaps failedthe more 
easily, from being made in the presence of 
Harriet, with whom, I cc^eis, I roust have 
appeared happier^ Her aJttentions drewmiue, 
and perfect indifference enabled me to behave 
to her uniformly well ;.bist Louisa's manner 
made me approach her wiUi fear^ and retreat 
from her always disappointed — often dis^ 
pleased. 

In this unhappy state, I one day complained 
to Harriet of the cruelty some women prac- 
tised, in encouraging men's attentions one 
moment, and repelling tliem .the next. She 
replied, that they did not always deserve cen* 
sure ; that a woman might very innocently 
encourage a man's attentions, while she be* 
lieved they proceeded only from friendship or 
poUtenefs ; but as soon as she could suspect 
they sprung from a different cause, it was 
vei-y proper to alter her behaviour, if she 
did not mean to receive his addrefses. She 
added, that Louisa was one of those, who 
thought it wrong to expose a man to the pain 
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of rejection, W'hen discouraging, behaviour 
could prevent it. Soon after this conver^a? 
tion, she renewed the subject in an easy way 
before Louisa, who exprefsed high approba- 
tion of the conduct of women who acted upon 
this principle. 

I now^ thought I had a full explanation of her 
behaviour; and though it disappointed my 
wishes, it increased my esteem for her. I 
should, however, have forsaken Oak Hill, 
bad I not been restrained by anxiety to di$- 
coverlhe cause of the melancholy that visibly 
affected her. I was persuaded that she had 
no attachment to any other man ; and as I 
believed that her domestic situation was per- 
fectly happy, 1 feared her dfcjection was ow- 
ing to ill Iiealth, wliich would soon appear in 
some confirmed disorder. She did not com- 
plain of being ill, but her colour was faded, 
her eye languid, and her whole appearance 
totally different from what it had been at 
Larch Wood. 

I cputinued therefore my visits, and finding 

it vain to expect any notice from her, gave 
myself up entirely to Harriet ; taking care, 
liouever, that she could not misunderstand 
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my behaviour. Though her manners are so 
gay and easy, that attentions from her cannot 
be viewed in the serious light that other xfo- 
men's might, yet they are apt to lead a man 
farther than he may wish. I felt myself in 
this predicament j and that no mistakes might 
arise, I told her, that though I had eyes anJ 
ears to be charmed with her, I had no bean 
to give, having disposed of mine before v c 
met. This declaration, which I repeated more 
than once, made me easy in behaving as I 
pleased, without fear of leading her to enter- 
tain expectations of me as a lover/' 



" Yet I am persuaded she indulged such 
hopes, and probably believed, that, as soon as 
you became indifferent about Louisa, you 
would be attracted by her." 

*' She was extremely mistaken ; for thowgli 
I had ceased to love her sister, I should nerer 
have rested my affections upon her. Had we 
met before I saw Louisa, she might have cap- 
tivated me ; but, shielded from her at first hy 
my pafsion for another, I was enabled to dis- 
cover traits in her character which would L^r 
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ever sedure me from her pox^er. She loves 
admiration to a degree, that in a wife ^vould 
rendeV me miserable, and is deficient la 
qualities, which are the most nccefsary to 
my happincfs. It was not the lovelinefs 
of your friend that first attracted mc, but 
the extreme softrfefs of manners which so pe- 
culiarly distinguishes her, and which to me is 
one of the very first charms in vroman. It 
kept me her captive, though 1 was afsnrcd of 
licr indifference ; for the gentlencfs of her dis-' 
position made it* impofsible to be displeased, 
however she might disregard me. 

When she returned from Captain Elford's 
in Summer, I saw that illnefs could have no 
5.hare in her melancholy, for the latter uas 
Increased, although her health was good. 
Ilef indifference to mc was not diminished, 
but the plaintive sweetnefs of her manner 
rendered her so interesting, that I could not 
resolve to give up seeing her, while I had not 
a rival to dread. — Of a rival I never had a 
shadow of fear ; she seemed blind and deaf to 
cvci*y man that approached her. — But I fear, 
Madam, I grow tiresome ; the interest I tako 
in this narration carries mc too far?'* 
rolumc IV. N 
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<^By no means/' answered ConstaDtia:; ^ I 
listen anxiously to every word that you say^ 
and beg you will proceed: no subject can be 
more interesting to me.'* 

'< Thus encouraged, 1 will continue my 
relation. I had now been to long withoat 
hope, that although I was hardly lefs attached 
to her, I was much lefs unhappy than in the 
first days of my disappointment, and flattered 
myself I slxnild soon regain my tranquillity. 
Accordingly, I was recovering my spirits fast, 
when one day I met with her at Bamsgate, 
and on her return home, accompanied her 
part of the way. Our conversation was inter- 
esting, and she exprefsed esteem for rae in a 
manner that equally delighted and surprised 
me. It awakened all my tendernefs, and 
made me more than ever lament, that I had 
not been so fortunate as to gain her affec- 
tion. 

The next day I was obliged to go to a 
distance, and on my return, heai*d that Harriet 
was in a fever. Alarmed for her, and for the 
consequences of her illn^fs on Louisa, I fiew 
to Oak Uiil, where I saw the latter. The 
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extreme tendernefs she discovered^ which I 
attributed to anxiety about her sister, fascinated 
me so much, that I know not what I might 
have said, bad not Mifs Hargrave entered the 
room. 

I took leave so imprefsed with admiratioa, 
that I thought if she would accept of me, even 
though she could not return my afiection, I 
might be happier with her, since I was certain 
of her esteem, than I could ever be without 
her. Full of this idea, I went to Oak Hill the 
next morning with the intention of offering 
her my hand, but she was attending Harriet, 
and could not be seen. 

I begged of Mifs Hargrave to tell her, that 
I should return the next day at the same hour, 
when I ho|)ed to have the pleasure of seeing 
her; but the two following mornings I called 
with no better succefs. I was now convinced 
that she designedly avoided me, and concluded 
that she suspected my intention, and took 
this way of showing me that I had nothing 
to hope. I left the house in despair, not un- 
mixed with displeasure, determined to return 
to it DO more; and that I might the 'more 
easily keep my resolution, I set out imme- 

N2 \ 
\ 
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diately on a toar of visits, I had long^ pro* 
jected. 

From this excursion, I returned lately, not 
much happier than I went, but no lefe deter- 
mined to avoid her. I was persuaded that 
absence was my best remedy, and resolved, 
after one visit to Oak Hill, which politenefs 
rendered indispensable, to go for sonoe time 
•to town. 

This farewell visit, I ventured upon four 
days ago. The door of the house and of the 
parlour happened to be open, and I entered 
without being seen. I found Louisa sitting 
alone in a very pensive manner, and so ab- 
sorbed in thought, that I stood a minute 
without her perceiving me. When she did 
observe me, she was excefsively fluttered, 
and though I attributed it solely to the effect 
of surprise upon a delicate frame, I could not 
resist taking her by the hand, and addrefsing 
her in very tender accents. A tear instantly 
filled her eye, and for tlie first time these 
many months, she regarded me with kind- 
nefs.— I was almost on the eve of throwing' 
myself at her feet, when the entrance of i^Iif^ 
llargrave again disappointed me, and upon 
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Harriet's coming ia soon after, Louisa quitted 
the room. 

I did not leave Oak Hill with the firmDofs 
I bad entered it. Her melancholy — her kind- 
ncfs, shook ray resolution j. the tear in her eye 
haunted me every instant — it would not sufler 
me to rest, and I determined. to see her once 
more. 

I returned to Oak Hill the next day, and 
pafsed four hours with Harriet in expectation. 
of seeing her, but she was engaged in domestic 
concerns with MLTs Hargrave, and did not. 
appear. Yesterday, I made a second attempt 
not n^ore /succefsfully ; but to-day,, knowing 
that she was going to reside at Ornville, I 
was determined not to be disappoiuted, and 
I. joined them at breakfast. • ' 

You will ask, perhaps, what I CQuld expect, 
from the nieeting. My hopes were vcfy 
moderate, but I was anxious to know if the 
great dejection I had seen was habitual, 
and whether the kindnefs she had shown me, 
was merely the feeling of a moment. Sbe 
appeared extremely sad on my arrival, but 
treated me with a complacency, which put 
me in spirits, and gave rise to tiiat light con- 

N3 
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versation with Harriet, which produced such 
blefsed effects ; yet so much has my conduct 
been influenced by her, that those very lines 
I addrefsed to her sister, were suggested by 
my situation M'ith herself/' 

*' You have been singularly misled," said 
Constantia, *' but I trust your disappotBtments 
are over.** 

*^ Dare you promise that Mifs Ornville? 
I am full of apprehension, and distrust my 
happinefs the more, as the steadinefs of Louisa^s 
affection under such unfavourable circum- 
stances, renders her so infinitely dear and 
Taluable.** 

*^ She is more estimable than yoa can 
imagine, till long experience has unfolded to 
you her worth , but I think I may venture to 
say that you have little cause for appi-eben- 
sion. 

<M am most grateful to that goodnrfs 
which wishes to relieve my fears, .but tiii * 
hear your words confirmed by herself, I caii- 
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not feel afsured of fny bappioefs. When will 
you see her. ?*' 

'' Not before to-morrow, I fear, as to-d^y 
she is engaged with company ; — ^yet I cannot 
leave her so long ignorant of your safety, 
which independent of all concera for herself, 
has occasioned her the utmost an;^iety, I 
shall write a few lin^ to her," 

<' Permit me to be the bearer of them?'* 
<< Will she not be distrefsed in seeing you?** 

^' I shall only request to see her at the door 
for a moment, and the instant I have had the 
p)easure ot' putting your note into her hand, 
I shall leave her. My groom aiKi horses 
wait for roe at Oak Hill, which will account 
for my being your mefsenger." 



<< Well, then; let it be so. 



ti 



** Will you allow me to return to you? I 
have yet much to say.*' 
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** It will give me much pleasure^ and n.y 
father and mother will rejoice .to see yon. 
Remain here, till I bring the note for Louisa , 
I sbuli not be a minute in returnin<;." 

^' I shall in all things obey you.*' 

She then left him, and hastened to tin 
Abbey, from which she was but a short way, 
as they iiad been Walking near it fur louit 
time. 

In a few minutes she returned with tie 

following note. 

• *.* ^ly dear Louisa, 
<*' I \i3sc but a moment totpll you, 'that^your 
fears for X^'^^di^n are mistaken. !Thougii I 
were not limited as to time, it. would be ini- 
pofbible to ^xpi'efs what I feel in being tie 
harbinger of peace to you* 

^* C. 0." 

** I bring my note open," said Constaniia, 
*' us you may winh to see what I have saiJ; 
read it as you walk, and you can seal it at 
tiK* fcinr-liouse yon pafs.'* 
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Tresilian kifsed the hand that belcl out tbe 
note to him, and hurried aAvay,. while she re- 
turned to the house with a lightnefs of heart 
to which she had been long a stranger. 

She found her father and mother finishing 
a game at chefs. She sat down on a sofa 
beside the latter, and when the game was 
over, made Louisa's apology for no^ coming, 
and her own for staying away so long. 

*^ I am glad, roy dear, that you staid," 
said Lady Ornville, ** since it has made you 
happy ^ your countenance bespeaks much sa« 
tiftfaction." 

** I am indeed joyful," said Constantia, 
the cause of which, I shall tell you to^ 
morrow i to-day I am not at liberty." 

** It is sufficient for me, my love," replied 
her mother, ** that you are pleased;— but, 
alas! Constantia, I am become so weak, that 
I am almost as easily softened by joy, as by 
sorrow. I weep now with joy, my sweet 
child, to sec you with so cheerful a face. -* ■ 
1 N5 ' 
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I thought that I should never again see the 
sun shine, but your countenance is like the 
rays of the sun in a fine mornings when mj 
eyes first open to the light/* 

Constantia folded her mother in her armsi 
ahd mingled her tears with hers. 

Sir John was affected by the sight, and 
sitting down beside them, entreated Ladj 
Ornville not to let her grief diminish the joy 
of Constantia, but rather let the joy of the 
latter banish her sorrow* 

" Mos)t anxiously," said Lady Ornville, 
*• would I guard her from sorrow, — foe how 
can I cherish her enough, when you have 
often told me, that you never thought of her, 
without feeling increased affection for oieP 

** How !** cried Constantia, while she sat 
between her father and mother, and grasped 
a hand of each, ** could I ever for a moment 
think myself unhappy, when 1 had such a fa- 
ther and mother ! — Oh ! Affection^ how di- 
Tine is thy influence !" 
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A long and sad, but sweet silence prevailed^ 
till Constnntia hearing tue opening of doors^ 
said that Tresilian was coming. ** I have," 
added she, ** promised him a cordial, recep« 
tion ; he is the cause ot my joy/' 

** We shall welcome him then, my love,** 
said her father, ^ for your sake, as well as 
his own ; and he comes opportunely to revive 
our spirits.^ 

Tresilian now appeared, ' and was roost 
kindly received by Sir John and Lady Orn* 
▼ille. 

^< I have been observing,'' said the latter, 
as soon as he was seated, <* that my daugh- 
ter's countenance has been enlivened by her 
visit to Oak Hill, and yours is in unison with 
hers : you seem at if you had never known, 
care.'* 

*' I think, Madam," replied Tresilian, " that 
I: have known a great deal, but at present I 
feel only joy. Mifs Urnvilie has banished my 
3 N6 
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caries, and given me a happin^fa whiph^afcw 
hours ago, I belie^ved was ipipofsible/' 

". Does pot this," saul Sir John, " lead you 
to accuse ygiusclf fo;^, having been a stronger 

to us?" 

" Top p;iiiDfully,.Sir: 1 have been, wander- 
iucj blindly ia sc^^'ch of Iiappincis where it 
vas not to be found, when heie, itawaitcJ 

me." 

A call ^o dinner interrupted the conversn- 
lion. 



^ * * * 

I > I < 



In tlie evening Tre-iihan asked Constantia, 
how early the next day she would see Louisii ? 

^' I inteiid," she /cplicd, " to, send her a 
Ti^eisage in the morning, which will bring bcr 
beie as §oon as break fiist is over. Do 5011 



-wish tbat I 'Should explain my note to her. or 
will you do it yourself r" 

*S You^will oblige me^. by ijrfarnaiDg ber of 
all that I have told you.^ 



€t 



Shall I leave nothing for you to tell ?" 



" Nothing, in the way of detail. I have 
not patience for it.** 

'^ As our conversation must then be pretty 
long, had you not better go home in the morn- 
ing, and return about one o'clock, that you 
may not linger here in suspense," 

^^ Do not send me to a distance. I shall, 
if j-ou please, saunter about the Abbey till I 
can see her> but do not bid me go farther." 



** I thought," replied Constantia, smiling, 
'* that, in all things, you were to obey me. 
However, I can propose a better scheme than 
yours. If the weather is tolerable, my father 
will take a ride near the Abbey, and will be 
happy to be accompanied by you ; after it 
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yoa may either remain with him« or take a 
walk till you can see Louisa.*' 

This proposal was joyfully agreed to by 
Tresilian 
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CHAPTER XX. 



I 



N the mormng, the weather being fa^rour- 
able, Tresiliau accompanied Sir John on a 
little excursion, and soon after their departure 
Xouisa arrived. 

Constantia haying given her mother a book 
to read which she knew would interest her^ 
withdrew with Louisa ta her own apartment^ 
where she asked what she had thought of the 
DOte she had sent her yesterday ? 

'< At first,** replied Louisa, ^< I thought that 
my eyes deceived me, and read.it twenty times^ 
before I could believe that 1 was not under a 
delusion -, I then imagined that you were de- 
ceived-" 

*< I am not deceived^ Louisai either in what 
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t, wrote, or in more agreeable informatxofi I 
have yet to give you, — ^but first, let me a&k, if 
you think you can support joy as well as jcu 
liave done sorrow ?" 

^* I know not my own strength, Constantia, 
but 1 feci that I am too much agitated to bear 
easily a state of suspense. ** 



Constantia. then,, with great caution and 
gcntlenefs, related the conversation she bad 

. bad withTresilian,. to which. Louisa li^tezued 
with extreme anxiety; but when Constantia 
ceased speaking, she remained in a profound 

, reverie, without testifying any token of joy. 

After a short silence, Con^tantia endea- 
voured to awaken her to a sense of the happy 
change in }^er situation, and exprefsed regret 
at her not feeling it in the manner she ex- 
pected. 

" I have no belief in it," answered Louisa j 
" I think it a dream from which I shall awake, 
to be deprefsed lower than before," 

** It is no dream, my beloved friend — it is a 
I blcfecd reality." 
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**- Often, Constantia, have Lspen you thus 
jti. my sleep, endeavouring to. console, and 
bidding nae take comfort, — ^yet when I awoke, 
I found that. I had no comfort but your^If.-r- 
, Yet how,'* cried Louisa, bursting into tears, 
and clasping Constantia in her arms, ^^ could I 
complain of having no other comfort! did 
. I not in you find a treasure T* 

Louisa's te4rs flowed freely, and Constantia 
made no attempt to restrain them, believing 
that she would be better for thus indulging her 
feelings ; but, as soon as. she was a little com- 
posed, she entreated that she might have the 

m 

satisfaction of seeing her rejoice. 

*^ I dare not rejoice,'* said Louisa, ^* I have 
been so long inured to sorrow, — so long with- 
out hope of comfort, that I cannot believe hap- 
pinefs is destined for me. — ^When Tresilian 
knows the conduct of Harriet, what will he 
think ?" 

^* That he cannot too soon release you from 
her." 

«< Will he not distrust me?** 
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<^ My dear Louisa, how unjust is this f Have 
you not a thousand times condemned tbe 
cruelty and injustice of involving a whole fa- 
mily in the disgrace of one?" 

^ True^ but I talked then of the world tH 
large; I did not apprehend the pain that I 
now feel in the thoughts of discovering to tbe 
man whom I think of as a husbaad, tbe ig- 
nominy of my sister,** 

'* But when that man is Tresilian, of whose 
affection you are afsured, and in whose cha- 
racter you may pluce the highest trust, bow 
can you admit a fear i^ 

** The more I esteem faimi the more I ex« 
pect that be must be shocked with the story 
of Harriet; — but it must be told — never, 
Constantia, shall I see him until he is ac- 
quainted with the characters of tbe personSf 
to whom he wishes to be allied." 

^' I approve of your intention, but have 
no doubt of the event. I shall give him an/ 
information that you please." 
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*^ I am grieved to give you so painftil 
an office, yet koow not bow it can be 
aroided/' 

** It is the only way j allow roe instantly 
to go to bim ?'' 

•^ He is here then V* 

*^ He would not go away till he saw you.^* 

'^ Will he say so after the disclosure you 
have to make r" 

*« There is no doubt of it.**. 

^' I tremble with fear, — but you must tell 
him all. Fortunately, I have Mrs. £lford*s 
letter in my pocket ; I brought it as you de« 
sired to read it again. ** 

Louisa took out the letter, and gave it to 
Constantia, who after entreating her to try 
and regain some composure, left her to go in 
quest of Tresilian. 

** Upon inquiry, she was told that lie bad 
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returned from • bis ride, and was gone out 
to walk." I 



She followed to the place, which they 
had appointed for meeting, where she found 
him waiting for her with the utmost ansiety. 

** Mifs Ornville," said he, as she ap- 
proached, <^ your long absence has nuidc me 
sick with apprehensioni and now your coun- 
tenance' confirms my . fears.*' 

** You have little to fear," rcpKed Con- 
stantia, ** but, you have something to bear, 
before you can- see Louisa." 

'* Tell me first, if you have not been mis- 
taken in her affections for me, . and I shall 
then listen with patience to any thing }uu 
say." 

^^ Her afBection is all that you can wisb; 
but she thinks there are obstacles to your 
union." 

*^ What obstacles?" cried he, quickly. 
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^^ in what respect am I so unfortunate as to 
be disagreeable to her ?** 

'^ In none whatever ; her objections are not 
to you, but to herself for your sake." 

*^ For my sake there can be none,*—! would 
not now lose her for worlds!" 

** I hope you will not think her objections 
OQght to be regarded, but it is proper that 
you should know them. If you will return 
with me to the house, I shall there inform 
you of them," 

Tresilian accompanied Constantia to a par- 
lour, where, in few words, she made him ac- 
quainted with the conduct of Harriet; the dis- 
trefs it had given her sisters, their difference 
of opinion upon the occasion, and their final 
determination in consequence of Mrs. Elford'a 
letter, which she put into his hand. 

He listened to her recital in great agitation, 
which increased as he read the letter. When 
he had perused it, he returned it saying, 
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'* This is a shocking picture of litunan de« 
pravity, Madam ; 1 grieve for the suffer- 
ings of Mrs. Elford and Louisa; but tbeir 
misfortunes can make no alteration on my io- 
tentions. The conduct of Louisa, exalts ber 
higher than ever in my esteem, while faer 
afflictions increase my tendernefs; and I 
should abhor myself, were I for an instant 
capable of adding to the misery she has so 
unjustly suffered from her worthlefs connec* 
tions, by thinking her on tlieir accounti lefs 
worthy of f espect. Return to her, I beseech 
you, and tell her, that I am, if pofsible, 
snore than ever impatient to throw myself at 
her feet, and offer her every consolation^ 
which it can be in my power to bestow.** 

Constantia returned to Louisa, whose spi^ 
rtts she did not now find it difficult to restore. 
She was timid still, but she could no longer 
doubt the afsurances of Constantia, and ber 
heart at length expanded with joy. 

Constantia forgot her own sorrows in the 
faiappitiefs of her friend, and s}'mpathtsed io 
her feelings with the truest affection i but sbc 
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would tiot permit Louisa's acknowledgments 
of gratitude to berself> reminding her that 
Tresilian waited impatiently to see her. 

Louisa did not oppose the wishes of Con- 
stantia, who had the happine(s of restoring 
to her beloved friend, the man from whom 
she bad been so cruelly separated, and whose 
affection for her was now acknowledged and 
returned, without any restraint oa their mil« 
tual felicity. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



T 



HE prospect of a happy destiny to Louisa, 
had much effect on raising the spirits of Sir 
John and Lady Ornville. They rejoiced in 
it, both from their great regard for herselt, 
and from the high satisfaction it gave Con- 
stantia ; and omitted nothing in their powcv 
which could contribute to the comfort oi 
either. 

It was fixed that the marriage should take 
place as soon as settlements could be drawn, 
the terms of which, Tresilian wished to leavo 
entirely to Sir John ; but as he could not be 
prevailed upon to determine them, they wore 
settled by Tresilian, in a manner that gave 
the most perfect satisfaction to the family. 
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One of Louisa's first cares^was to inform 
Mrs. Elford of her intended marriage, and 
slje was exceedingly gratified by Tresilian's vo- 
luntarily writing to her at the same time, a 
fetter full of respect and kindnefs. 

The satisfaction which their marriage gave 
.Mrs. Elford, Avas a great addition to the hap- 
j.incfs of Lquisa,- and she indulged with in-, 
cKpreisible pleasure, the hope that her house 
\\ ould occasionally prove an asylum to Mrs. 
I Iford, in which slic would experience every 
c oiisolation that friendship could give. 

To Mifs Ilargrave, Louisa's vmion with so 
CN])ectable and rich a man as Tresiiian, was, 
i»n ditferent accounts, the occasion of much 
Hjv. She had a sincere regard for Louisa, 
'\hich would alone have made her rcioice 
iti her being happily settled, but she* was 
; Kcu'ise glad for the sake of all the famil}', 
I :a they had made a new and valuable alli- 
. ice, at a moment in which she thought 
■)cy stood particularly in need of support; 
id she expected that it would produce a 
iiungc in her own situation, which would 
J^olume jr. O 
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fireretit her storing any longer frAAt \ 
riet's extra>^agiittcv. 

Oh Chmiin3ii-Da.y, Sir Tim 
Vyner, and Sir Roburi ami i 
with their eldest soA anil du. _ 
spend a wcclc at llic Abbcjr. 



. Lady Ilortiilofl had alvaf% botfl.d 
pieral Oinville than elsewhere, fra 
ibu. Sir Itolicfi nould thore carefnij 
ittodate liiniKeir to (he wishes of lio- {id 
inoiheT', buLihe change cflMtdi onhoibvA 
iuproreinem of bis temper, < 
uncommon dcgrrc of *i»irii 
which contributpil miicb to H 
hor father and motlter, who at all timet A 
particular pluasuro lit the prcsoBce oF UetH 
h«r r.tntily. The rotKiirreoce of i 
agrrPablc ciri'iinfttflnn-'; insensibly diffit^ 
gladnds iitlo the Iican> of Sir John a 
Urtiville, mid Ormrillc Abbey ■ 
iti<»« itM M<at of joy lud i.atvhyi.?' 

Thv ■>ittv viMtor at the Abber win 
be sUirpilMM], itid nut (Mn:ik,c uf 1 
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ioy, was Harriet ; but whatever she felt, she 
behaved prudently. She came to Ornville 
whenever she thought her company was par- 
ticularly desired or expected by Sir John and 
Lady Ornville, and always appeared witli her 
usual good humour ; but, on various pre- 
texts, she contrived to be as little there as 
decency ^vould permit. 

When Tresilian met with her, he behaved 
civilly ; but he declared to Louisa and Con- 
stantia, that no regard to appearances should 
ever influce him to sacrifice his sincerity so 
fur as to treat her with more than ordinary 
civility. 
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CHAPTER XXII 



O, 



N the tliird of January, Sir "Robcpt llorn- 
don's family, and Sir Tiioiiias anil I^ady Vynci 
left Ornville, and two days after Louisa iva> 
married, when she immediately set out for the 
IwLise of a sister of Tresilian's, about fony 
miles distant, where he intended they should 
remain some months, lliat she might be fo' 
some time removed from Harriet, and thf 
scene of all her disquiet. 

Hie satisfaction whicli her niarriaL;e gave 
the Ornville family was too great to perm.'. 
tiieir spirits to sink immediately on hrr ctt - 
purunv, and the reiuni of Mrs. Almnrne ll o 
day aflcr, prevented ilicir feeling the iorj> ci 
Louisa and Tresilian so much as they woLi^i 
otherwise have done. 
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Mifs Hargrave was likewise an inhabitant 
of the Abbey, Mils Willow's visit having been 
shortened by the marriage, and she kept Lady 
Ornvillemuch occupied for some days, in con- 
sultations about her future plan of hfe. She 
had told Harriet, and now reprcs^ted to 
I^dy Ornville, the inipofsibihty of continuing 
their present expensive establishment when 
>eparated from Louisa ; but the great difficulty 
^vas to determine what mode of hfe it would be 
])roper for them to adopt. 

Lady Ornville, who was sincerely interested 
ill the welfare of all her nieces, listened with 
the utmost patience to the minute investiga- 
tion of circumstances, which ^Nlifs Hargrave 
thought necefsary, before she could come to 
any resolution ; and, after much consideration, 
it was decided, that the best plan they could 
adopt was to take a house at Ramsgate, and 
give up some of their servants and horses. 
"I'here thwy could hiive easy intercourse with 
tl;e circle of iVicnds they had in Kent, and the 
advantage of some society always atcuaniiand, 
at much lei's trouble and expense than in the 
country. 



. WliM this scbpnwww ptopowil ft 
she multtDD i:i' 
to approve, . 
bad become i- , , i.. 



I 



Bs new views oiiglii open, bcfora it I 

nocdsi^ to cbangu llii*!- ji'l-vco^i- 

the tttp^fled lliai n» ' ' 

witb rcqttct to it nil ' 

it wadd be rcqiimit: i^ y^..- . 

proprietor of Oiik Uill, ikl ll icW t 

tenttoa Bo rvmuvc. 

Mifa llArgr^ve n-.' 
proposal, higlit}' mv-.... 
no objection to ttia (Iet^^:i ot iivutg a 
gate, which pncnUetl advantage* t 
fiir mon: agreeable to bcr, Utan i 
she hod ever known ai Oak Hid. . 
fev domesdc occupations, sad no i 
masic, dramag, or reading, her < 
rested chiefly on what she ciallcd 
but which her *Uii*ts c;dlcd "iC-init 
for this agrccaL'ti! rccteoUoii, 
ahe ahould b;iru au ample fii;!' 

town. . 

Horrid bIm> prapofrcd, tbnt ibey i 
■ptnid the ibrct: or foui' ensuing i 
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visiting friends from whom they had lately 
received invitations, as they were quite 
disengaged, and should find tlieir residence at 
Oak Hill extremely dull. 

^lifs Hargravc agreed entirely in this opi- 
nion, and they accordingly, to their mutual 
satisfaction, arranged their affairs for a $epa<* 
ration of some months, and upon the twelfth 
of January bid adieu to Oak Hill. 

Their departure was not more agreeable to 
themselves than to Constaniia, who rejoiced 
in being separated from Harriet, and hoped 
to pafs some time at Ornville, without the 
presence of any disagreeable guest. 

Tlie happy termination of her cares for 
Louisa, had taken a load off her mind, and 
although much still hung very heavy upon it, 
sho expected that she should now experience a 
state of calm melancholy, and with regard to 
her father and mother at least, be exempted 
from fresh perturbations. 
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